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Randy Kerr, the first "Polio Pioneer" receives the Salk vaccine from Dr. Richard 
Mulvaney of McLean, Virginia. Photo courtesy of The Evening Star, April 26, 1954. 


The Shot Heard Round The World 
Fairfax County and the Salk Vaccine 


by 
Tammy Daub 
Kai-lin Hsu 
Brian Knab 


This article is the first-place winner in the 1992 Historical Society of Fairfax 
County Essay Contest. The three authors were students at Langley High School. 
ed. 


At nine o’clock on the morning of April 26, 1954, Randy Kerr, of 
Falls Church, Virginia, became the world’s “polio pioneer” by receiv- 
ing the first field trial vaccination from Dr. Richard Mulvaney at 
Franklin Sherman Elementary School in McLean, Virginia. The 
Washington Post stated: 


The nation [had] unsheathed its newest weapon against the 
vaunted crippler, polio, and the first battleground was the body of 
a... six-year-old ... boy.’ 


Poliomyelitis (derived from the Greek words polios, meaning “gray,” 
myelos, meaning “marrow,” and ifis, meaning “inflammation”) isa viral 
disease which affects the central nervous system.’ There are three 
types of polio virus. In 1951, Brunhilde, Lansing, and Leon, indepen- 
dently discovered the three strains of the polio virus; bulbar, paralytic, 
and non-paralytic.’ The most virulent and often fatal bulbar strain 
affects the diaphragm muscles, making breathing difficult or impos- 
sible. The paralytic strain destroys nerve cells in muscles throughout 
the body, resulting in atrophy and later, paralysis of the affected 
muscles. The non-paralytic strain is similar to influenza and leaves no 
observable effects. 

Polio is a highly contagious disease because it is an airborne virus. 
It affects mostly young people, entering the body through the mouth 


or nose and traveling to the intestinal tract. In the intestinal tract, the 
virus is first transported to the bloodstream and then travels to the 
spine. Once in the spinal fluid, the bulbar and paralytic viruses kill 
nerve cells. Symptoms of polio include fever, headache, upset stom- 
ach, sore throat, dizziness, sore and stiff muscles (of the neck and 
back), listlessness, and sometimes difficulty in breathing and swallow- 
ing. 
Polio had been in existence for centuries, but not until an epi- 
demic in 1916 did the public begin to realize the extreme dangers of 
the disease. From 1948 to 1952 the United States experienced the four 
worst polio outbreaks in thirty-two years.* The worst epidemic of polio 
occurred in 1952 when fifty-eight thousand cases were reported 
throughout the nation.® 

There were various treatments for the three different types of polio 
suggested throughout the early and mid-twentieth century. Prompt 
medical care under a good doctor was always recommended. In 1929, 
Harvard University scientists Philip Drinker and Louis A. Shaw created 
the “iron lung,” a metal cylinder designed to elevate the diaphragm to 
provide artificial respiration for those with bulbar polio.® For victims 
whose respiratory systems were affected, the “respiratory toilet” was 
used to suck mucous from the lungs.’ In some cases, surgery was 
administered to lengthen or shorten tendons which were affected by 
polio.’ Prior to 1940, victims in the United States who were paralyzed 
were usually required to wear heavy braces which constricted move- 
ment and actually encouraged paralysis. In 1940, Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny introduced the “Sister Kenny” method of treatment to the 
United States. Developed between 1911 and 1918, the method 
consisted of “moist-heat stimulation and reeducation of muscles ...” 
This method was considered a breakthrough in polio treatment 
because it enabled many polio victims to regain mobility. But it was 
controversial and not always recommended, especially by conservative 
physicians. The effects of the disease are made unavoidably visible in 
the paralysis of the victims.'® “Victims of cancer, of heart disease ... 
died and were mourned perhaps forever but they did not need to be 
carried to the bathroom or fed with a spoon for decades.”"! 

For twentieth century America, the fact that a president of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was a polio victim himself, 
roused even more emotions from the public and created more of an 
urgency about the disease. President Roosevelt had contracted polio 
in 1921. Beginning in 1934, the President’s Birthday Balls in honor of 
Roosevelt raised money to support polio research. However, when 
support of an unsuccessful vaccine marred the reputation of the balls, 
public support diminished. In 1938, encouraged by his law partner 


Basil O’Connor, the president founded the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis (NFIP), later called the March of Dimes (MOD). 
O’Connorvwas later appointed president of the foundation. It was the 
“first nationwide charitable organization to operate successfully as a 
democratic institution in the small d sense” because “it collected 
dimes, not dollars ...”!2 The annual MOD campaigns were held in the 
month of January to continue commemoration of Roosevelt's birth- 
day. The foundation provided funds to finance hospital and rehabili- 
tation fees for polio victims who were in need, supported training 
programs for nurses and physical therapists, and funded polio re- 
search. 

Fairfax County experienced its own epidemic of polio along with 
the nation. From 1948 to 1954, there were two hundred and fifty-five 
cases of polio reported in the county. Some people believed that the 
disease was spread by contaminated water. Others thought large 
crowds, flies, and “sultry breezes” could be responsible.'* There was a 
general fear of public places and citizens responded by closing 
schools, camps, and theaters during the polio season, which spanned 
from summer to early fall. Dr. Richard Mulvaney of McLean remem- 
bers that his “wife wouldn’t take [their little kids’] to the swimming 

ool ...”!4 
: Mrs. Mary Ellen Steece, a Fairfax County resident, contracted polio 
in July 1948 when she was twenty-three years old. She was vacationing 
at Virginia Beach, where flies constantly bit her legs. Mrs. Steece 
remembers being ankle-deep in the ocean water when an undertow 
caught her leg and pulled her down. While struggling to keep from 
drowning, Mrs. Steece said that her water intake was quite great. Atthe 
time, Mrs. Steece was three and one half months pregnant, and was, 
in fact, the first pregnantwoman in the Washington metropolitan area 
to become infected with polio. For aweek following her vacation at the 
beach, Mrs. Steece felt tired and was unable to straighten her back 
after picking things up. She had a high fever and was shivering all 
night. Eventually, paralysis set into her legs. After being diagnosed 
with paralytic polio, Mrs. Steece was placed in isolation where her fever 
continued for three weeks. During this time, her apartment building 
was quarantined for two weeks. For two and one half months, Mrs. 
Steece was paralyzed from the waist to the ankles. She was placed in 
the care of Dr. Richard Mulvaney at Georgetown University Hospital, 
where she worked with Dr. Mulvaney and Joyce Wyant, a private duty 
nurse, to regain use of her legs. Mrs. Steece believes that the treatment 
given her by Dr. Mulvaney and nurse Wyant was what enabled her to 
walk again. “When [Dr. Mulvaney] wasn'tworking, he was working on 
me,” recalls Mrs. Steece.'® He followed the Sister Kenny method. Hot 


packs were wrapped around Mrs. Steece’s legs and Mrs. Wyantremem- 
bers using a washing machine to wring out hot towels. 

Mrs. Steece also underwent physical therapy with the Red Cross. 
Because her pregnancy made her case a rarity, doctors observed her 
condition carefully, and would not allow her to use pain killers which 
might harm the unborn baby and alter the results of the medical study. 
Mrs. Steece said that she “could have fifteen babies in comparison ...” 
because the emotional and physical strain was so great.'® She is aware 
of polio every day. It has made her determined, a survivor. She has 
never allowed the disease to defeat her. Mrs. Steece has worked for 
twenty-five years at the Crestar Bank in Great Falls, and as manager for 
twelve. She says, “if anybody could beat [polio], it would be me.””” 

In support of the national effort against polio, Fairfax County 
hosted one of the three thousand local chapters of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and the March of Dimes.'* Under 
the rallying cry of “Fairfax County Hasn’t a Child To Lose To Polio,” 
the cause was strongly supported in the county through contributions 
made from advance gifts, coin box collections, and special events 
sponsored by clubs and organizations.'* Fund raising activities in- 
cluded balls held by local fire departments, such as the Bailey’s 
Volunteer Fire Department.”” Fairfax County was divided into seven- 
teen fire service districts, sponsored by the ladies’ auxiliaries.” The 
fire departments raised money for the fight against polio by distribut- 
ing coin boxes to all businesses throughout the county.” 

‘The local March of Dimes also continued to raise funds by holding 
President’s Birthday Balls in local high schools. All facilities were 
donated, displaying the community’s willingness to contribute. The 
MOD also distributed “iron lung” collection boxes, metal boxes in the 
shape of an iron lung, to local stores.”* Support from young children 
showed complete community involvement as well. For example, 
children set up refreshment stands and held “Children’s Chapels,” 
during which they read the Bible and sang to donate what little money 
they could earn to the March of Dimes.” 

Concerned mothers united in their efforts to combat polio and 
protect their children by holding “Mother’s Marches” every year in 
late January. Fairfax County mothers were encouraged by statements 
from the March of Dimes urging them to “ ... support with [their] 
dimes and dollars the scientists who are working on an experimental 
vaccine to protect future generations permanently form this vicious 
virus.””> Mothers countywide volunteered for one hour to canvass for 
contributions. The county was divided into five canvassing districts, 
each supervised by a captain, with lieutenants for each section of the 
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Ad for the March of Dimes which appeared in the Fairfax Herald February 12, 1954. 


district, and a warden for each block. Volunteers were always wel- 
come.”° Organized under the direction ofwomen suchas Mrs. Frances 
O'Shaughnessy, residents were called upon to light their porchlights 
to signify willingness to contribute to the Mother’s March.”” Display- 
ing a lamp or a candle in the front window, or tying a ribbon, 
handkerchief, or shoe to the front door of apartments, were also ways 
of showing support. The response to the “porchlight plea” indicated 
that Fairfax County was “ready, willing, and able to mobilize the fight” 
against polio.” During the Mother’s March campaign of 1952, 
$19,411.21 was collected in one hour. “Emotions really carried the 
day,” Dr. Mulvaney says. People gave their dimes and dollars “because 
of seeing kids [on] crutches, and limping, and not breathing ...””° 

Of the contributions received by the local chapter of the March of 
Dimes, fifty percent was allocated to the national headquarters and 
fifty percent to local services. These services included hospitalization 
of polio patients who could notafford care, rehabilitation, appliances, 
and special remedial services.» Mrs. Mary Ellen Steece, the young 
pregnant victim of polio, was one Fairfax County resident helped by 
the local chapter of MOD, receiving over $5000 for her treatment.*! 
From 1938 to the mid-1950’s, $5,500,00 in March of Dimes funds were 
spent on Virginia polio patients. In 1951, the Fairfax County chapter 
of the NFIP spent $20,001.63 for sixty-five polio patients. 

By the 1930’s, America began to realize that treatment of polio 
patients was not enough. A prevention or cure would have to be 
found. Dr. Maurice Brodie of New York University and Dr. Kolmer of 
Temple University developed two different vaccines, both of which 
were proved ineffective and dangerous through field trials in 1935. In 
1944, Dr. Edward Jay Cohn of Harvard separated a substance from 
blood called gamma globulin, and found it to be effective against 
measles.*? Gamma globulin “is a protein in the blood which carries ... 
antibodies to a disease.”* Antibodies are “tiny protein particles circu- 
lating in the blood which can combine with and disarm” the polio 
virus.** In 1950, Dr. David Bodian of Johns Hopkins University “tried 
gamma globulin on a test batch of lab monkeys with polio”> where- 
after the monkeys seemed immune to the virus. By 1952, itwas known 
that gamma globulin was a polio preventative in children, but it was 
considered a “stop-gap measure” because the results were not con- 
clusive. 

Prior to 1954, areas all over the United States including Fairfax 
County instituted gamma globulin clinics during the summer months 
as a means of overcoming the immediate threat of polio. Dr. Mulvaney 
recalled holding gamma globulin clinics at local schools on Saturday 
mornings. A huge amount of gamma globulin had to be injected into 
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the buttocks of every child with a large needle wielded by the doctor. 
There were lines of children at each clinic, and Dr. Mulvaney remem- 
bered these clinics as being “the noisiest thing”’” because of the 
children’s objections to the painful shots. Still, the nation awaited a 
positive defense against polio. 

Many important steps were taken leading to the development of 
the Salk polio vaccine. In 1947, Dr. Jonas Salk, associate professor of 
bacteriology and microbiology at the University of Pittsburgh, agreed 
to participate in a partnership with Dr. Thomas Francis, Jr., professor 
of bacteriology at New York University Medical School, in the “virus- 
typing project” sponsored by the NFIP.** In 1949, Dr. John Enders and 
his associates at Harvard grew the polio virus in test-tube cultures on 
small pieces of non-nervous tissue.” Both projects were funded by 
NFIP. As development of the vaccine continued, Dr. Jonas Salk grew 
the vaccine in vitro and learned how to inactivate the virus after an 
enormous amount of testing.“ The Salk vaccine contained all three 
strains of the virus. The vaccine was a “killed virus which therefore 
[could not] cause polio, but still had the power to make antibodies.” 
It was to be administered in three shots given over a period of one 
month. Each shot, watery-pink or brown, contained ten billion dead 
viruses.*? The Rhesus monkey was the “final proving ground of safety 
of the polio vaccine.* 

The two preliminary test trials of the vaccine before any mass 
testing took place were the “family trial” at the Watson Home in the 
spring of 1953 and the Pittsburgh trials early in 1953. Both were 
conducted by Salk himself. These trials were meant to aid in perfec- 
tion of the vaccine because the safety of the shots had already been 
proven.” 

As with many new medical advances, voices of opposition to the 
Salk vaccine were heard throughout the medical community. Albert 
Sabin, a long-time rival of Jonas Salk, did not succeed in blocking the 
testing of the vaccine, although he believed that using a live virus as a 
vaccine would be more effective. The medical community believed 
that the development of the vaccine had been “too quick’ and the 
validity of the vaccine was not completely researched. The delay in 
publication of medical literature to support Salk’s findings led people 
to believe that “Salk was after personal glory ... after money ... after big 
prizes.” 

Undaunted by the opposition raised by his colleagues, Salk contin- 
ued to insist that the nation should carry out massive field trials to test 
the effectiveness of the vaccine. The NFIP initiated and began 
organization of the field trials. This massive testing program became 
known as the “1954 Field Trial.” By 1953, large scale production of the 
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Salk vaccine was underway and it was determined that the evaluation 
of the field trials would be conducted by the Poliomyelitis Vaccine 
Evaluation Center at the University of Michigan.* After some admin- 
istrative and organizational difficulties which led to the resignation of 
the initial director, Thomas Francis, Jr. was appointed to direct and 
evaluate the 1954 Field Trial. 

The field trials would consist of injecting test subjects with the Salk 
vaccine. After inoculation, the test population would be closely 
observed to determine the effects of the vaccine. Data would also be 
collected to compare the results of those who received the Salk 
vaccination to the control population who would not. In some areas 
of the country, “double blind” placebo vaccinations would be admin- 
istered, in which a false, harmless vaccine would be injected into 
subjects, undisclosed to both the subjects and those administering the 
vaccine.*® However, convinced of the safety of the vaccine, Salk 
himself insisted that it would be unethical not to give the genuine 
vaccine to as many children as possible.” 

It was determined that the true efficacy of the Salk vaccine could 
only be evaluated if a minimum of five hundred thousand children 
were inoculated.*! Second grade children were chosen because they 
fell within the age group most likely to get polio.’ Counties in all 
geographic areas across the United States were considered for partici- 
pation in the trial and counties with populations between fifty thou- 
sand and two hundred thousand which had had major outbreaks of 
polio between 1951 and 1953 were selected to participate.” 

By 1954, when America was on the verge of carrying out the 
national field trial, the Vaccine Advisory Committee of the National 
Foundation was formed. The committee was concerned with “scrutiny 
and evaluation of evidence pertaining to the immunizing capacity of 
the vaccine, and with monitoring its use and toxic effects in prelimi- 
nary human tests.”** The Vaccine Advisory Committee consisted of 
seven members who were “... all physicians, some primarily scientists, 
some clinicians, [and] some specialists in public health.”>> The 
Committee was headed by Dr. Thomas M. Rivers, director of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, and included Dr. David E. 
Price, Assistant Surgeon General for the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Dr. Joseph E. Smadel, scientific director of the Department of Viral 
and Rickettsial Diseases at Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Ernest 
L. Sebbins, director of the Johns Hopkins University School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health, Dr. Norman H. Topping, vice-president in 
charge of medical affairs at the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Thomas 
P. Murdock, a trustee of the American Medical Association, and Dr. 
Thomas Bourne Turner, professor of microbiology at the Johns 
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Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public Health.° Dr. Turner, later 
Dean of the Johns Hopkins Medical School, recalled that the Commit- 
tee had the “responsibility to monitor successive steps in preparation 
of the vaccine, to be detached advisors of the Foundation, [and] to 
be the guardian of the public interest, although this ultimate respon- 
sibility was to be shared with the U.S. Public Health Service.” Indeed, 
the Committee made several important decisions prior to the actual 
field trial. However, the most significant decision to be made by the 
Committee was yet to come. 

Fairfax County was one of the counties selected to participate in 
the field trial. Fairfax County had “always had a high rate of polio,”® 
a sufficiently large population, and a well-organized health depart- 
ment under the direction of Dr. Harold Kennedy. Dr. Kennedy 
believed “we were just the kind of county the polio foundation wanted 
...”59 Dr. Mulvaney believed that Fairfax County was also chosen 
because of its proximity to the nation’s capital. The 1954 Field Trial 
was endorsed by the Fairfax County Medical Society, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, and the Advisory Committee of the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers. Dr. Claude Cooper, president 
of the Fairfax County Medical Society, believed that the Salk vaccine 
was as safe as any on the market.® 

Dr. Kennedy immediately embraced the idea of Fairfax County's 
participation in the field trial when he received word from the NFIP 
that the county had been chosen. As early as March 1, 1954, Dr. 
Kennedy supported the field trial because Fairfax County “had a 
constant polio epidemic rate” from 1949 to 1954. He felt that the 
county should participate in the trials so that the vaccine could be 
evaluated during the coming polio season. If the vaccine proved 
successful against all types of polio, it could be put into commercial 
production, and used on alarge scale in the coming years.” On March 
96, 1954, Dr. Kennedy consented to enroll the county and the City of 
Falls Church in the vaccination program.” In his statement of 
endorsement, Dr. Kennedy stated, “I commend this historic project to 
our people. It constitutes the largest test program of its kind in 
medical history ... Itrepresents the climax of years of research and the 
expenditure of millions of dollars contributed by the public through 
the March of Dimes.”™ 

Dr. Kennedy began organizing and appearing at nightly meetings 
of parents to explain the field trial. The meetings were held in sixty 
public, private, and parochial schools throughout the county.” Dr. 
Kennedy answered questions asked by concerned parents and distrib- 
uted parental consent forms as well as explanatory literature. He also 
described the format of the trial to county parents. Only second- 
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graders would actually be inoculated. Children in the second grade 
who received permission from their parents would receive three shots 
of the vaccine over a period of seven weeks. The first and third graders 
in the county would serve as the control population. Unlike other 
counties in the United States, Fairfax County did not administer 
placebo, or pseudo, vaccinations to the students. 

The nation was on the eve of commencing the field trial when a 
startling broadcast was heard across the radio waves and read in the 
newspapers of America. On April 4, 1954, Walter Winchell, a re- 
nowned radio broadcaster and newspaper columnist, described the 
Salk vaccine as being a possible “killer” two weeks before the field trial 
had been scheduled to begin.® He announced: 


Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. America, and all the ships at sea. 
Attention everyone! In afew moments I will report on a new polio 
vaccine -itmay be a killer ... Attention all doctors and families: the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis plans to inoculate one 
million children with a new vaccine this month ... The U.S. Public 
Health Service tested ten batches of this new vaccine ... They 
found (Iam told) that seven of the ten contained live (not dead) 
polio virus ... that it killed several monkeys ... The name of the 
vaccine is the Salk vaccine, named for Dr. Jonas Salk of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Perhaps it was his declining career, perhaps it was a way to gain 
attention, but Walter Winchell bitterly attacked the NFIP which he 
had once described as his “favorite President’s favorite charity.” After 
Winchell’s statement, many states attempted to withdraw their dis- 
tricts from the field trial. Dr. Salk declared that Winchell’s statements 
were a misrepresentation of the work done by him and his associates.” 
But Americans began having second thoughts about the safety of the 
vaccine and the plan for a national field trial was at a standstill. On 
April 5, 1954, Dr. Kennedy and the executive committee of the Fairfax 
County Medical Society met to decide whether or not the test should 
be abandoned because of the questions concerning the safety of the 
vaccine.® By April 6, Fairfax County was the only location in the 
metropolitan area where the field trial remained definitely sched- 
uled.® Other counties and Washington, D.C. did not want to begin 
vaccinations because they believed that there was insufficient time to 
test the vaccine before the dreaded summer season. On Friday, April 
9, 1954, Fairfax County doctors issued a joint statement:” 


We as physicians can only place our faith in the ability and 
integrity of the testing laboratories ... This ... isnot unusual, since 
we use tested biologics for prevention of other diseases. It is 
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necessary eventually to make such trials, just as once it was 
necessary to make trials on vaccines for smallpox, diptheria, etc ... 
the biologics division of the United States Public Health Service 
freely admit that live virus has been found in some batches of 
vaccine studies ... The very fact that the batches have been tested 
and that only tested batches which have been found safe are to be 
used constitutes a safety factor for the use of the material. It 
should be emphasized that each batch to be used has been tested 
by three different laboratories ... The experts, Dr. Salk, and those 
in the U.S. Public Health Service that have studied the vaccine 
have approved its safety in human experimentation, and the 
purpose of this trial is not to determine its safety (that has already 
been proven), but to determine its effectiveness in preventing 
paralytic polio. 


That same day Dr. Richard Mulvaney received a call from the 
Fairfax County Health Commissioner Dr. Harold Kennedy and was 
asked if he would lead the county in the experimental vaccination field 
trial. Dr. Kennedy asked Dr. Mulvaney if he would be willing to give 
[the vaccine] at Franklin Sherman Elementary School if the program 
were started in McLean, Virginia. Dr. Mulvaney responded, “Sure, I 
think it’s a good idea.””! Recalling the immensity of the decision that 
he made to help carry out the field trial, Dr. Mulvaney believed thatnot 
to give the vaccine on the supposition thatit might not work when they 
tried it enough to know differently would be foolish.” 

On Sunday evening, April 11, Walter Winchell made a follow-up 
broadcast claiming that the NFIP was “stockpiling little white coffins 
in depots around the country, so they would be ready for the children 
who were killed during the field trial.” His source was a “famous name 
temporarily withheld by request.”” Despite this appalling statement, 
Fairfax County reasserted its support of the field trial by reinstating 
itself into the program on April 19 due to public pressure.”* The NFIP 
tried to calm the fears of the public by having representatives and local 
leaders call meetings, while health departments sent out letters reas- 
suring the public that this vaccine was safe.” 

On April 24, 1954, the Vaccine Advisory Committee met at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Maryland, and on the 
following day at the Statler Hotel.” They discussed the latest success 
of the safety tests conducted on the vaccine. Manufacturers also 
assured the Committee that they were carrying out consistent produc- 
tion.” The panel voted unanimously to continue the field trial as 
planned.” Dr. Turner, amember of the Advisory Committee, recalled 
that “all the animal data suggested [that the vaccine] was safe.”” The 
final decision rested “in the lap of the Committee. Each [member] 
probably approached the decision as I did, as though the whole 
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decision rested on my one vote. As though I alone would be respon- 
sible.”® Considering the large number of people who might have 
contracted the disease that summer, Dr. Turner and his fellow Com- 
mittee members “thought it was worth the gamble. If we didn’t do it 
that season, the chance for a good control study would be forever 
lost.”*! The Committee’s decision was announced by Basil O’ Connor 
that “fateful Sunday” at the Sheraton Carleton Hotel. 

The vaccine for Fairfax County, provided free by the NFIP, was 
stored in Richmond. At 6 o’clock p.m., April 25, John Yates of the 
National Foundation delivered the vaccine from Richmond to the 
Fairfax County Health Department.*? 

On the morning of April 26, having cancelled all his personal 
appointments for the day, Dr. Mulvaney walked across the street from 
his office to Franklin Sherman Elementary School and met a mob 
from the media. “There were television wires and you could hardly get 
across the room from tripping on cameras and wires and press... I had 
no idea this was going to happen.” Dr. Kennedy, having brought the 
vaccine personally to Franklin Sherman Elementary School, was 
present with other county officials for the first polio clinic in the 
nation.® At 9 o’clock that morning six-year-old Randy Kerr became 
the first “polio pioneer” in history. Dr. Mulvaney remembered that 
“Randy Kerr was the one who volunteered. There were about three 
kids ahead of him “... who didn’t want to go first. After receiving his 
shot, Randy Kerr bravely stated, “I could hardly feel it. It didn’t hurt 
as much as a penicillin shot.”*” 

Hundred of parents “gratefully volunteered their child as a test 
subject for Jonas Salk’s polio vaccine, disregarding any possible 
dangers in their desperate eagerness for protection.” Of the 4,023 
second grade Fairfax County students eligible in the program, 2,336 
students participated: 2,531 first graders, as well as 1,719 third graders 
served as the control population.*® Only thirty percent of the two 
hundred and two black second graders in Fairfax County were autho- 
rized to participate in the program.” 

On the first day of the field trial, eighty-two second graders from 
Franklin Sherman and twenty-two students from Felicity, Langley, and 
Thompson schools, all received the Salk polio vaccine. Dr. Mulvaney 
recollected, “we gave a lot of shots that day.” 

Franklin Sherman was probably chosen as the first school in Fairfax 
County to hold a polio clinic because “a lot of these kids were from all 
over the county and they all came to that school.”*! Other schools that 
held clinics in 1954 included Chesterbrook, Louise Archer, Drew 
Smith, Freedom Hill, Groveton, Oak Street, Willston, Woodburn, 
Annandale, Woodley Hills,*? Dunn Loring, James Lee, Westmore, 
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Franconia, Garfield, Herndon, St. Anthony’s, Westlawn, Woodlawn, 
Vienna, and St. James.” 

Instructions on how to prepare and manage the field trial clinic 
were included in the Manual of Suggested Procedures, distributed by the 
NFIP. The book “... provided a means of making sure that each subject 
received three successive injections” of the vaccine.” Inoculating 
teams consisted of a physician, a nurse from the County Health 
Department, a private nurse, and a statistician from the NFIP. The 
shot was administered in the left tricep muscle and a fresh needle was 
used on each child.* As Dr. Mulvaney remembered, it was important 
to give the injection in the tricep because it was not considered a 
crucial muscle. There was threat that if the shot was given in a muscle, 
the related muscles would paralyze. Therefore, the injection was 
never given in the buttocks, where it might cause paralysis of the legs. 
Blood samples were taken from two percent of the first through third 
graders whose parents consented.” These samples were screened for 
the polio virus prior to inoculation. Another blood sample was taken 
after the third shot in the inoculation series to test whether any first or 
third graders had contracted polio during the field trial and whether 
the vaccine injected into the second graders had stimulated the 
production of polio antibodies.” Gamma globulin injections were not 
administered during the field trial because they would only make the 
vaccination program more difficult to evaluate.”* 

The NFIP also issued Operational Memoranda which gave instruc- 
tions to state health officers and school volunteer committee chair- 
men. The foundation continually sent bulletins to all test sites in order 
to maintain order and clarity.” 

Most “children took the shots in stride.” Mrs. Lillian Peyton, 
supervisor of nurses for the Fairfax County Health Department, 
recalled that one little girl folded her hands and said her prayers while 
the vaccine was being administered.'"' While some children resisted 
when receiving the shot, all were given “polio pioneer” buttons as well 
as lollipops.'” 

Careful records of each child were kept throughout the pro- 
gram.’ Mrs. Grace Quarton, clerk of the Fairfax County Health 
Department and personal secretary to Dr. Kennedy, made certain 
there were enough clerks to fill out vaccination records at each school 
and performed clerical work herself during the field trial.!* The three 
main forms involved in the program were the parental request form, 
the vaccination record, and the registration schedule.’ Mrs. Quarton 
thinks she had to have made a difference in the vaccination program 
“because somebody had to see that people were there to do the 
necessary things.”!” 
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The Salk vaccine appeared to be successful. No deaths or new cases 
of polio were reported among those children who had been vacci- 
nated in the field trial. One little boy who did develop polio after 
receiving the vaccine was found to have contracted the disease prior 
to the inoculation. The actual evaluation of the field trial was to begin 
with the end of the 1954 polio season.'” 

The Polio Evaluation Center at the University of Michigan under 
Dr. Francis collected one hundred and forty-four million pieces of 
information which were collected and analyzed by a team of statisti- 
cians, clerks, and stenographers.'® On April 12, 1955, at Rackham 
Hall at the University of Michigan,'® Dr. Francis reported to the world 
that the Salk vaccine was “safe, potent, [and] effective.”!'° He contin- 
ued to state that the vaccine provided seventy-five percent effective- 
ness against the paralytic polio virus.''’ The world, the “polio pio- 
neers,” and parents breathed a collective sigh of relief. 

That same day, Dr. Kennedy issued a statement that reaffirmed his 
support of the vaccination program. “I was satisfied there was no 
danger. Just look at the high caliber of the Medical Advisory Commit- 
tee. Men like that certainly would not issue any vaccine if they had the 
slightest notion it might be dangerous.”!!” Dr. Kennedy also expressed 
his gratification to all the volunteers who helped make the field trial 
successful. 

Simultaneously, the two criteria needed for standardization of the 
Salk vaccine were met. The Francis report had deemed that the polio 
vaccine was effective and the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare officially licensed the vaccine for public use.'? 

The relief felt after the Francis statement was released was under- 
mined a little when, ten days later, six cases of polio caused by 
inoculations were reported in California. The Cutter Laboratories, a 
manufacturer of the vaccine, had distributed faulty vaccine in which 
notall the virus was dead. By May 8, the United States Surgeon General 
had ordered a full stop to the vaccinations, but within a week, the 
Health Department stated that the vaccine itself was safe, although 
vaccines issued by certain manufacturers had no guarantees.'* “The 
stunning mishap [of the Cutter scare] created widespread confusion 
and damaging doubts in the minds of [Fairfax County residents] 
despite the official assurance the vaccine was safe.”!’ Although this 
incident had tragic results for those who contracted polio, the Cutter 
scare also led to improvements in production of the polio vaccine, 
including better inactivation techniques to ensure completely dead 
virus and adoption of better safety and screening tests.''° 

With the standardization of the Salk vaccine, Fairfax County 
children in grades one through four in public, private, and parochial 
schools became eligible to receive the polio inoculations in 1955.1” 
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Dr. Kennedy recommended that children who had been participants 
in the field trial receive booster shots in 1955 because the first two shots 
administered in the previous year had been drawn from a weakened 
batch.' By 1956, citizens eligible to receive the vaccine included 
newborns through people aged nineteen years old, and pregnant 
women.'!? 

In only four years since its worst polio epidemic, Fairfax County 
had moved from becoming the first site of the 1954 Field Trial to 
standard use of the Salk vaccine in protecting its citizens against polio. 
In the words of Basil O’Connor, “never have so many people learned 
so much about one disease in so short a time as [we] have about 
polio.”!”° 

Fairfax County played a vital role in enabling the nation to accept 
the Salk vaccine. The county was significant because the health 
director had the courage to embrace a program that might provide 
citizens with protection against a dangerous disease. The county was 
significant because one doctor was willing to administer the first field 
trial shot in the nation. And the county was significant because one of 
its little boys was brave enough to offer his body as the first battle- 
ground for polio. “The announcement that [the Salk] vaccine worked 
was a landmark in twentieth century history, and one of the few events 
that burned itselfinto the consciousness of the world because the news 
was good.”!?! 


We would like to dedicate our local history paper to all of the children who 
lost their lives to polio and to the post-polio patients who must endure the battle 
once again. 

This paper would not have been whole without the contributions of the many 
people who offered their time and knowledge for which we are sincerely grateful. 

To Dr. Richard Mulvaney, who helped us put the pieces together. 

To Ms. Janet Newhaus, who provided us with a great deal of crucial 
information. 

To Mrs. Grace Quarton, who shared her work and experiences with us. 

To Mrs. Mary Ellen Steece, who touched our hearts and inspired us. 

To Dr. Thomas B. Turner, who enlightened us with his intelligence and 
“took the road less traveled by.” 

To Mrs. Joyce Wyant, who gave us both the medical and maternal 
perspective. 

To our teachers, Mrs. Janet Martin and Ms. Mary McDiarmid, who 
encouraged and motivated us with enthusiasm and gave us so much of their 
time. 
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Mount Erin 


A Bit of the Old Sod in Fairfax County 


compiled by 
the editors 


Asign painter from Dublin, a racetrack operator, a rope manufac- 
turer, a silversmith, a wife-beater, a dairy farmer, and an Irish musician 
and tutor shared one thing in common. During the nineteenth 
century in Fairfax County they all, at one time or another, owned or 
lived upon the same tract of land. While the history of Mount Erin 
might be told from the view of any of its occupants, the discovery ofa 
group of manuscripts at Duke University gave a logical focus for this 
account.! 

Situated three miles south of Alexandria between Richmond 
Highway and Telegraph road, Mount Erin was part of the 2466 acres 
granted to John Mathews by Thomas, 5th Lord Fairfax, Proprietor of 
the Northern Neck, in 1694. Mathews’ grand-daughters broke up the 
tract and this portion, consisting of 575 acres, passed through the 
hands of John Pagan, a Scottish merchant who returned to Glasgow, 
of Thomas Fleming the shipbuilder, of the merchants John Harper 
and James Wilson. In 1796, Alexandrian James Irvin bought from 
Wilson the lesser part of the parcel known as Bankhead which 
contained 259 acres. In 1798 Irvin bought an additional 70 acres from 
Harper’s son Charles.” Irvin, a merchant, born in Ireland in 1757, was 
a member of the Masonic Lodge #22 and an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church in Alexandria.’ 

On his land, upon the drains of Hunting Creek, Irvin operated a 
ropewalk in a one-story wooden building 14 feet wide and 660 feet in 
length. He had previously had a ropewalk near the corner of Washing- 
ton and Queen streets in Alexandria.* Rope wasan essential commodity 
in a seaport and shipbuilding town. The insurance policy of 1803 
covering Mount Airy (Erin) placed a value of $2200 on the ropewalk 
there.’ The two-story, 20' x 24' wooden dwelling, with kitchen and 
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dairy, had a total value of $1100. According to the appraiser the 
buildings had cost $4000 to construct. Two years later the dwelling was 
described as a two-story building 27' x 22', “underpinned with brick,” 
with a back portico 27' x 8' and 6' x 7' on the front. The dwelling had 
an addition measuring 15' x 30’ and a covered passageway which led 
to the original wooden wing. The valuation was raised to $3000 for 
buildings. James Irvin may have been in possession of the ropewalk as 
late as 1815, as the policy for that year stated that the buildings were 
presently owned by Thomas Tracy, who resided at Mt. Airy, but were 
occupied “by James Irvin on his farm.” Irvin had placed a mortgage 
on the property to secure a $2150 debt owed to Tracy. This was repaid 
by 1811, when Irvin sold Tracy 362 acres for $13,000.° 

* Anative of Dublin, Thomas Tracy had come to the colonies before 
the Revolution, served as a surgeon during the war, and subsequently 
was a member of the household of Arthur Middleton in South 
Carolina. The first mention of his residence in Virginia is found in a 
memoir written by the grand-daughter of Martha Washington. Eliza 
Custis was only five years old when her father, John Parke Custis, died 
near Yorktown in 1781. A petted and precocious child, she loved to 
sing and could remember vividly the times when her father used to 
perch her upon the table top to entertain his gentlemen guests with 
asong after dinner. After her widowed mother married Doctor David 
Stuart in 1783, Thomas Tracy was hired to instruct the Custis children 
at Abington. Eliza, with a total lack of modesty, later wrote, 


The first day he gave me the dedication of the Spectator to read 
and I heard Dr. S. tell him “that was an extraordinary child & 
would if a Boy, make a Brilliant figure.” 


She informed her step-father and Mr. Tracy the new tutor that she 
could not see why she could not learn Latin and Greek.’ 


They laughed & said women ought not to know those things, & 
mending, writing, Arithmetic & Music wasallI could be permitted 
to acquire ... Old Tracy my Master then held singing in contempt, 
& the talent which had afforded such pleasure to my father, was 
laid aside - I never sang - but I disliked Tracy, & vented my 
indignation against him, for saying those who liked singing, knew 
nothing of Music ... I could have trampled on the reptile. 


She went on to say, 


I had no respect for my master, & treated him often with con- 
tempt, my Sister join’d me to torment him, he knew not how to 
make us respect him. He wasreally much attached to both -would 
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indulge us frequently by telling long stories of Carolina ... I 
acquired great proficiency in Arithmetic & as Tracy excell’d in 
this, & wrote an elegant hand, I resolved to equal him in both - 
Patty & I were kept very strictly, when released from Tracy we were 
obliged to doa certain portion of needlework, & often compelled 
to practice Lessons of Music - ... Four days in every week were 
devoted to tracy (sic), the others we went to the dancing school - 
I found his instruction irksome, I learnt with such ease all he 
taught me that I soon despised my tutor ... 


Quite different from Eliza’s scornful attitude was that of another 
Washington relative. Young Harriot Washington wrote rather wist- 
fully from Mount Vernon to her uncle President George Washington 
in 1790, 


As all the young ladies are learning musick, I would be very much 
obliged to you if you will send me a gettar, There is a man here by 
the name of Tracy that teaches to play on the harpsichord & 
gettar, a gettar is so simple an instrument that 5 or 6 lessons would 
be sufficient for anybody ...® 


After Washington’s presidential term ended in 1798 and the 
family were once more in residence at Mount Vernon, Tracy began 
giving lessons to Eliza Custis’ younger sister Nelly, then eighteen years 
ofage. She had been taught by the best instructors in New York, which 
speaks well of Thomas Tracy’s reputation in Virginia. His name 
appears a dozen times in Washington’s Diaries during 1798 and 1799. 
He often stayed for dinner after the lesson; in 1 794 his board for three 
years was charged to the John Park Custis estate.? He was a weekend 
guest when Secretary of War James McHenry came to Mount Vernon 
in July, 1798, bearing Washington’s commission as commander-in- 
chief, should hostilities against the British break out again. Tracy’s 
presence at that dinner table served as a reminder of his own experi- 
ence during the American Revolution and his former association with 
prominent South Carolinians.'° 

Tracy’s friendships were not confined to the families of his pupils. 
He had a congenial relationship with several musically inclined local 
ladies. An undated letter in the papers of Charles Simms, an Alexan- 
dria lawyer, well illustrates this: 


Mrs. Hanson’s compliments to Mr. Swann, would be much obliged 
to him if he would copy Paddywack for Nancy Hanson, Treacy 
(sic) says that he has not time to do it, tho he wishes her to have 
it. Mrs. H. hopes that Mr. Swann will excuse this liberty & be 
assured that if she knew any better natured than himself, she 
would not have given him the trouble." 
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In his will Thomas Tracy left bequests to some of these friends, 
asking that his music books be divided between Miss Anna Hanson, 
Mrs. Thompson Mason, and Mrs. Eliza Rankin." 

Several years after Thomas Tracy purchased Mount Erin, James 
Irvin, its previous owner, tried to regain possession of the property. In 
a letter of June, 1817 to his nephew in Ireland Tracy spoke of the 
lawsuit in which he was engaged. 


You have no idea what a Vilian I have to deal with 


he complained. He went on to say that James Irvin was, regrettably, a 
fellow countryman from the north of Ireland. The duties of this 
litigation, as well as his own failing health, prevented Tracy from 
returning to Dublin to see his relatives for the last time. 

Thomas Tracy died on August 5, 1821, leaving his estate to his 
nephew James Francis Tracy on the condition that he become a U.S. 
citizen within seven years; that if he did not, the property was to be sold 
and the proceeds sent to him. Money was designated for charity in 
Alexandria, as well as a bequest of $500 to Rev. Fairclough of the 
Catholic Church. Tracy asked that his friend and neighbor Richard 
Marshall Scott act as executor. Scott, who lived at Bush Hill, noted in 
his journal that day that Tracy died at six o’clock in the morning and 
that at six p.m. he attended his funeral at the Roman Catholic burying 
ground." Tracy’s obituary appeared on August 13th in the Alexandria 
Gazette: 


Died on Sunday the 5th, at an advanced age, Thomas Tracy, Esq., 
for many years a useful and respected inhabitant of this district. 
Few men have passed through life with a reputation so unsullied 
- his integrity was always unquestioned, even by those who were 
very diligent in holding up to view the eccentricities of his manner 
- kind and benevolent, he was always ready to assist his friends and 
the poor in the hour of need ... possessing a strong and persever- 
ing mind his attainments in literature without the aid of a tutor, 
were by no means inconsiderable - habitually pious, he devoted a 
considerable part of each day to religious exercises ... 


Thomas and his nephew James Francis carried on a long and 
intimate correspondence though separated by many miles and years. 
In his letters to Richard Marshall Scott, his uncle’s executor, James 
Francis Tracy seemed genuinely bereaved by his uncle’s death. His 
correspondence with Scott continued for about a year, until the 
Dublin sign painter, then fifty-six years old, arrived in Alexandria, 
Virginia in October, 1822.4 He registered as an alien December 4, 
1822 and declared his intention to reside in Fairfax County, Virginia.’ 
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Upon his arrival in Virginia, James Francis Tracy and his wife 
Frances Maria took up residence at Mount Erin. They needed 
assistance with everything, it seemed, and relied heavily on Scott to 
provide it. The letters between Dublin and Fairfax County were now 
replaced by notes which were exchanged regularly between Mount 
Erin and Bush Hill. Thomas Tracy’s letters to Dublin and his nephew’s 
letters and notes to Bush Hill are reproduced here. 

The editors have placed question marks in brackets after words 
which are not clear in the original document, and underlined blank 
spaces where the writing is either missing or illegible. The original 
spelling and punctuation have been retained. 


[Dear Sir] 

I have received your letter of the 16th of August guiveing the 
Melancholy and to me Sorrieful tidings [?] of the death of my dear 
Uncle and my best of friends with the Copy of his will Enclosed. 
I hope Sir my letter wrote last august in answer to the last of 
my lamented Uncles which he wrote to me of the date of May the 
16arived, and thatyou have received it as being his most respected 
friend, I was just going to leave aletter___ post office for my dear 
Uncle guiveing him an Account of the Visit of King George to 
Ireland and his reception that my father, Uncle, and best of 
friends was no more, from the Spirits which my dear Uncle 
seemed to be into [?] when he wrote me the last letter I wasin good 
hopes that he was getting the better of all his disorders and that 
I [?] should Soon have the pleasure of Seeing him in his native 
country, but not our will, but the will of God be done I am happy 
Sir to find that my dear Uncle did not Change from his former 
arrangements but has left you, a [?]a letter which I received from 
him dated June the 3rd 181 7, he informed me he had Setted (sic) 
his affairs and you were Sir to be his sole Executor, if he did make 
awillat that time I suppose the death of my dear mother [?] made 
a new one necessary as her name was particularly mentioned in 
the first as I am confident the wish of my dear Uncle were he living 
I shall be Entirely guided by your directions in all things pertain- 
ing to my dear lamented Uncles affairs. In several of my letters to 
my dear Uncle I did express my wishes and strong desires to go to 
America to be with him both befor and since the death of my 
mother but he was allways decidedly against it Expecting as he 
wrote me word of his fixed intention of comeing to his native City 
when that law suit which he was unfortunately engaged in would 
be decided for he said it was that only that prevented him from 
Comeing to Ireland wd[?] to God he did come that I might have 
seen him before he died. In point of proof Sir of my being the 
nephew of Mr. Thomas Tracy, I cannot see what can be stronger 
or clearer evidence than the correspondence between my Uncle 
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and me commenced in 1814 when he wrote seeking [?] to have 
enquiry made for his brothers and sisters or thier decendants, all 
his letters to me I have carefully preserved by my dear Uncles own 
directions and mine to him I should suppose are all in your 
possession but Sir any further proofs that shall deem necessary I 
shall on hearing from you make it my business to collect them. I 
shall be Entirely guided by your advice and Sir what ever you shall 
judge proper to be done shall be done by me to the utmost of my 
power, as I am a stranger to the laws of America 
Instructions will be most thankfully received [?] and punctually 
followed by me. From the long friendship Sir, which has subsisted 
between my dear uncle and you, and the confidence [?] I should 
suppose he allways placed in you asa sincere friend you cannot but 
know in the most flourishing circumstances at his 
time, I therefore Sir would be obliged to you if you would [?] send 
me a remittance such as my dear uncle used to send me of fivety 
pounds, or such as sum as you in your superior judgment shall 
think sufficient, I would wish to appear among the friends of my 
dear uncle, in such a manner as not to disgrace his memory, which 
indeed Sir I cannot do except you are so good to send me the 
remittance, for between the long illness and death of my mother 
and mine after her death and the total decay of business in my line 
I know not what I should have done but for the remittances my 
best of Uncles and of friends were to send me. I would not wish 
Sir to go out to America untill after Christimass as it is very stormy 
at present on the coast of Ireland and a voiage I have been told by 
several people at this time of the year is generally long and tedious, 
but Sir about the latter end of Feby or beginning of March if it 
would please God to spare me life and health I would be ready to 
go, and during that period I should be collecting every informa- 
tion in my power. You will be so good Sir to let me hear from you 
as soon as possible, and by acceding to my request in regard to the 
remittance you will forever oblige Sir your most [?] obedient and 
very humble Servant James Frans Tracy, ____ 

Residing at Mr. Patk Glynn’s Tailor No 123 north King St, near 
Smithfield 
P.St Sir, you will be so good to let me hear from you as soon as 
possible, and in your letter to let me know what other proofs 
besides my Uncles letters are necessary and the nature of them. I 
send you Sir in this sheet the copy ofthe letter of the 3dofJune 
1817, mentioned above and a copy of the last letter which I 
received of my dear uncles, last July 


[Dear Nephew] 
I thank you for your very interesting letter of the 24th of Novem- 
ber last. I was very much indisposed came to hand which was 


about the middle of March last & at the same time very much 
plaugued with my suit{?] which I fear will not very soon be 
concluded. You have no idea what a vilian I have to deal with by 
meansof___ & subordination of Perjury he is trying to cheat me 
out of my land & money too, with regret I inform you in regard[?] 
To the Americans he is a country man of ours, from the north of 
Ireland by the name of James Irvine one of [?] the [?] pillars of the 
presbyterian Church in Alexandria, who believe him a Saint. 
Nothing but this curs’d law suit_____ here, his scheme is by hard 
swearing to prove the Deed he gave me for the Land founded on 
____ & to have it annulled & to leave me to recover the purchase 
money how I can. I trust however he will be ____ in his vilainy. 
This miscreant many years ago tis’ well known to every one here 
would have been broken ____ & branch but for the money I lent 
him from time to time. In the midst of my afflictions of mind & 
body your letters[?] arrived & operated like a charm. I thank you 
for your accurate & minute account of Dublin tis superior to any 
I ever saw or heard of. By means of Mr. Hugh Smith Merchant of 
this place & Mr. John Wylde Merchant of Liverpool I have made 
you a remittance of fivety guineas. The disease I am afflicted with 
is commonly reckoned incurable in [?] old people tis called a 
Diabetis, how gratefull shall I be to God should he spare me to 
return to Dublin and end the remainder of my days with you 
however his will be done, in case of the worst I have aranged my 
worldly affairs as I have allready informed you of, Mr. Richard M. 
Scott the gentleman you direct to will be my Executor, if my law 
suit ends favourably as in justice it ought, my real & personal 
property will be worth about thirty [?] thousand dollars, with the 
exception of 3, or $4000 dollars legacies to particular friends, 
yourself and your mother will be my Heirs, pray remember me to 
her most affectionately & tell her to pray for a successfull termina- 
tion of my law suit my remittances will then be more liberal should 
I remain here in this country which at present I think not very 
probable nor likely. I remain with the greatest affection Dear 
Nephew and Sister 
Yours &, Thomas Tracy 


The above is a correct copy of my uncles letter to me of the date 
of June the 3d, 1817, 


Alexandria May the 16th, 1821 

My [?] Dear Nephew 
A few days ago I received yours of the 20th, of January last for 
which tho filled with nothing but emptiness (such I consider all 
you have written on the subject of dreams & visions except what 
is authenticated by Scripture) I had to pay double postage, in a 
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former you told me you never could get rich I think I can guess the 
reasons. You have spent your life notin profitable Industry but in 
visionary dreams & castle building and Politics & settling the 
affairs of the nation and of Europe like the debtor in Jail[?] 
perpetually laying schemes for the payment of the National Debt, 
you have never thought of the good old Proverb make hay while 
the sun shines. Iam sure were lin Dublin in your situation Iwould 
have before this have got into some employment sooner than lead 
a life of indolence & laziness. I would go to work on the north 
wall{?]. This is a national work truly grand & when compleated 
will be the makeing of Dublin & never would have been under- 
taken but for the Union with regard to prophecys dreams miracles 
visions &, we are not bound by [?] any not recorded in Scripture. 
I would advise you to reject & forgetall others. Ido much approve 
your advice [?] about living at my ease that I have been following 
it this many a year & this is one reason why I am averse to your 
comeing here. What you say about all places being alike to you 
were you with me I talk [?] all fudge this wont do on a man of 73. 
Iam a plain matter of fact man. I never attempt Caracature, The 
army in the beginning of the revolutionary war, was not very stilish 
uniforms were not general even ____ troops of the line the 
soldiers resembled Sir John Falstafs ragamuffins we had a man in 
the ranks of the [?] regement so remarkably knock’d kneed that 
he went by the name of the coffey grinder if were worthy [?] of 
observation you must have known that woman are fondest of 
those children that have cost them pains & trouble, in rearing my 
weary law suit as you call itis not yet terminated and thatis not half 
[?] of it, I know not when it will I read with pleasure your 
discription of the River Liffey and Dublinitis___ ship load [?] of 
your last letter, I remember when I was in Dublin there was a 
bridge between Island and [?] Chapel Izod which you have not 
mentioned What is become of it I have cross’d it more than[?] 
(several lines missing) ____ progress all over the ___- p 
and preachers in proc_____ time will be unnecessary man 
willas he should be his own devine all religious distinctions will be 
done away pure vital Christianity [?] will every where prevail, Spain 
Italy and portugal are now studying Liberty equality Tom Payne & 
the Rights of Man, unless prevented by the holy Leaugue they will 
go through the Democratic ferment, the loss of a mother is not 
such an uncommon calamity, it is no more than every one must 
experience, on that subject guive me leave to tell you and observe 
to you that intence affliction grief and sorrow are much more 
expressed by profound silence than by weeping wailing lamenta- 
tion howling and gnashing teeth tis not among Tailors that your 
uncle William is to be enquired after, he got into buisness in the 
musical way in England, wasa surveyor and engineer and married 
a Widow who was a confectioner and no doubt, well as your uncle 


Frank is in the other world (rest thier souls). I have made a 
remittance to you of L50 Strg from Mr. John Wylde Merchant of 
Liverpool, be sure guive me immediate notice of your receipt of 
the same. 
I remain Dear nephew your affectionate uncle 

Thomas Tracy 
P.S. Do not take up more than a sheet of paper in your answer. 
This will be easy if you will leave off__ and Religion ___ 


Sr out of the many letters which I have of my ever to be lamented 
uncles I have sent you the above two copys the one dated 3d of 
June 1817 mentioned in my foregoing letter to you, the other is 
a copy of the last letter I received from my dear uncle. The copy 
of my dear uncles Will and the duplicate are both come to hand, 
Irequest my dear Sir thatyou willlet me hear[?] from[?] yousoon, 
as I will not leave Dublin untill I hear from you. 
Sir, with the greatest respect your very humble Servant 
Jas Frans Tracy 


The above is a correct copy of the last letter I received from my 
uncle Mr. Thomas Tracy dated May 16 received by me June 
the 20th, 1821 


Dublin april the 3d, 1822 

Dear Sir 
Your letter dated feby the 12th, is just come to hand containing 
Bill Enclosed, for L31.10.0, for which and your friendly advice I 
return my most sincere thanks. I expected to have been ready to 
have gone to America on board the Dublin packet which sail’d 
from dublin last feby for New York but could not on account of 
illness, the shock I got when I received the unexpected news of my 
dear uncles death had a dreadfull effect on me, a most violent lax 
came on me which I was in hopes would have soon ceased. Just 
after I sent of my letter of October last to you, the lax changed to 
a dysentry which continued during the months of November and 
december and part of January, So that when the dublin packet 
sail’d I was to weak to attempt going. I am now thank God 
recovering my strenth pretty fast. I am now glad that I could not 
go then as I should have missed receiving your kind letter which 
TI would not wish to have done and but for your advice contained 
therein I should have gone without the proof of my resideing at 
Mr. Glynns not thinking it at all necessary ___ you cannot but 
know Sir from the perusal of my letters to my Dr uncle that I lived 
at No3 and No30, hammond lane untill my dear mothers death 
She died on the 30th of december 1819, haveing no one I could 
depend on and business bad I determined to guive up the Shop 
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and while I was disposing of the goods I had, I requested my dear 
uncle to direct to me, to the care of Mr. Patrick Glynn Tailor No 
123 north King St & as I was not sure of being in hammond lane 
when his letter would arive, Mr. Glynn haveing a room in in his 
house vacant on the 20th of October 1820, I removed from 
hammond lane to his house and has remained there since and will 
remain untill I go on board ship for America. Which will be 
attested by Mr. Glynn before the proper authoritys, I cannot 
conceive Sir what could be the reason of my dear uncles adding 
the letter E to his name, he was the only one of his family that That 
spelled thier name so, I remark’d it to him in my letter dated 
October the 4th 1819, That he did not spell his name as his father 
and family did you being Sir the intamate freind of my Dr uncle 
cannot but know that he was the son of Mr Jas Tracy an eminant 
Tailor living at No 44 fishamblee, oposite the music hall and kept 
an extensive China Shop besides his own business his name was 
over the Shop door in large gold letters James Tracy, so that I 
wonder’d at my Dear uncles haveing added the additional E to his 
name and I took the liberty of mentioning it to him as I told you 
above, in directing my letters to him I allways spell’d his name as 
I knew his whole family did, you will find all my letters directed in 
that manner, perhaps he thought Tracey had the softest and most 
harmonious sound, __ You will Sir do in regard to selling the 
land &c what in your judgment seems for the best, I thought 
indeed by the wording of my Dr uncles last letter to me that his law 
suit was either ended or soon would and I believe it was his 
intention if it was the will of God to have spared him his life to have 
come to Dublin without letting me know that he might have 
surprized me as he allways said he would come to dublin as soon 
as his law suit would be ended, but it pleased God to order 
otherwise, his will be done _____ As for the claim made on you for 
five thousand dollars it speaks for itself and shews a grand attempt 
at fraud and no doubt but the person so claiming will not scruple 
at perjury to support it, you recollect Sir what my uncle says in his 
will that he owes no man a shilling, and is to be thought that he 
would the day after makeing and signing his will guive his note for 
such a sum without acquainting you his freind and sole executor, 
Can they for what consideration he gave such a note, such aclaim 
would be shouted [?] out of all the courts in either England or 
Ireland, and as I have no doubt Sir but you will bring it before a 
jury, I have not the smallest doubt but an American jury will be 
found to be as upwright, sensible, and intelegent in Discovering 
so bare faced a fraud as any british or Irish jury can be, if my dear 
uncle justly owed the money God forbid but it should be paid, 
suppose there was not one dollar left, but I go by his own words 
when he made his last will and sign’d it on the 30th of July he says 
it was well known that he owed no man a shilling, and on the day 


after it is he guives his note for five thousand dollars and that to 
without acquainting you of the circumstance it is Sir a plain 
attempt at fraud and if attempted to be supported by oaths the 
person, or persons, so swearing would merit the pilory and to have 
thier ears cropt, that would be thier punishment in England or 
Ireland, but I hope in justice they will fail in thier attempt. 
There is not at present an American Vessel in Dublin but I hope 
during next month or beginning of June they will be comeing in 
with american produce it is generally during them two months 
that american Vessels mostly arive in Dublin, I shall take my 
passage in the first that arives if god spares me life and health, I 
shall in every particular follow your advice both here and when it 
shall please God that J arive in America as the sincere freind of my 
Dear uncle, I am sir with the greatest Respect your most obedient 
and most humble Servant 

Jas Frans Tracy 

Resideing at Mr. Patk Glynns 

No 123, north King Street near 

Smithfield, Dublin, 


New York Saturday Septr the 7th 1822 
Sir 
I ariv’d here on Monday the 2d instant, on board the Dublin 
packet commanded by Captn Wm. Newcombe after a pleasant 
voiage of 38 days but the pilot brought us bad news by informing 
us that the yellow fever raged with great violence and that the 
whole of the lower part of the City was deserted In the part of New 
York called green wich where the vessel put in the (sic) was no 
accomodation to be had it is so crowded by the inhabitants of the 
old town flying there, soI thoughtit better to remain on board with 
Captain Newcombe and diet with him, he will be going soon to his 
Residence at Philidelphia when I will go with him on my way to 
Alexandria,- 

I have guive’n an Order Sir on you to the Messrs McBrides 
owners of the ship and Captn Newcombe for L30.0.0. Irish in part 
payment of our passage which I hope Sir you will honour, Since 
I wrote to you last I have got married to a very good young woman 
of a most respectable family 

Iam advised by every person and by Mr McBride not to attempt 
to go to Virginia untill the middle or end of October on account 
of the exsecive heats which they say is often fatal to Uropeans, 

I shall be much obliged Sir to you if you would send me another 
remittance as from the various heavy and unforeseen expences I 
have been at I am quite run out New York I believe is the dearest 
place in the world for washing a pocket handkerchief they charg 
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6, and so in proportion for the smallest thing they do you will I 
hope Sir be so good to let me hear from you assoon as possible and 
you will for ever oblige your most obedient and very Humble 
Servant 
Jas Frans Tracy,- 
on board the Dublin Packet lying of 
New York 
P S you will please to direct as follows Jas Frans Tracy to the care 
of Captain Wm. Newcombe N63 Shippen St. Philidelphia 
you will please Sir to excuse any inacuracys in this letter it is 
wrote in a rocking ship and but a midling pen for in the present 
State of New York, it is well to get any sort of a pen.- 


Jenkintown Septr the 19th 1822 
Sir, 

I have just receiv’d your kind letter for which and your good- 
ness in sending me the remittance for one hundred and fivety 
dollars I return my sincere thanks, I remain’d on board Captn 
Newcombe’s ship untill Wednesday the 10th when we cross’d over 
from New York in the steam boat to powless Hook on the Jersey 
side of the water on thursday we took places in the Stage for 
Philidelphia, we were inform’d on on the road that we would not 
be allow’d into Philidelphia without first performing a week’s 
quarentine as we came from New York, the account was con- 
firmed at Jenkintown so we remain’d at the Stage house at the 
charge of three Dollars pr head for board and lodging, they are 
very civel people and the place is quite healthy, it seems in the 
suburbs of Philidelphia there is several people bad with the 
typhus fever, but there is accounts from it today that it is getting 
healthy again, 

Iam invited by Captn Newcombe to spend a week or fortnight 
with him at Philidelphia we received a great deal of friendship 
from him both during the voiage and since, there was some of my 
luggage with two beds that there was not room for and which Mr. 
Lyons the Stage owner has to send after me as soon as they arive 
I shall go forward to Philidelphia, from whence I shall proceed to 
Alexandria by the quickest conveance I can get and shall hasten 
to pay my respects to the revear’d freind of my much lamented 
uncle I am Sir with the greatest respect your most obliged and 
most faithfull servant 

Jas Frans Tracy 
Jenkintown 10 miles from Philidelphia 
PS the week not be ended untill friday next and I hope against 
that time my things will arive from powless hook. 


October the 17th 1822 
Sir, 
the bearer Ambrose Cleark, has been with me about takeing 
the ground that the school house is on if you approve of him you 
will be so good to let me know, that I may know what answer to 
guive him you know my dear Sir that Iam determined to take no 
athority [?], nor will I guive any answer without your consent 
therefore Sir if you approve of this man so do | if you do not 
approve of him of course I do not,- 
I am Sir with the greatest respect your most devot’d and very 
humble servant 
Jas Frans Tracy 
Mount Erie, (sic) 


December the 3d 1822 
Dr Sr 
Iam sincerely sorry it was not in my power to wait on you those 

weary piles are so much out that I am scarcely able to walk about 
the place but I shall take a little sulphur and cream of tarter and 
keep the parts warm to day and on tomorrow please God I hope 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you There was a negroe man 
out yesterday to know would I purchase him as his mistress is 
selling all her slaves he says his wife lives with you I promiss’d to 
guive him an answer this evening but I have heard since he is very 
sickly, when I promiss’d him to guive him an answer I thought to 
have seen you this day to have your advice, if Sir you have any thing 
particular you will be so good to tell the boy, and you will oblige 
your most respectfull and devoted servant 

Jas Frans Tracy 

Mount Erin 


Friday feby the 21st 1823 

Dr Sir, 
I am very sorry it is not in my power to visit on you In person as 
I would wish to do, besides the torment of the piles I have a very 
great cold and a continual thirst I am a good customer to my Dr 
fanny’s butter milk churn, but I trust in God that with a little care 
I shall soon get better I know that this month and the nextare the 
two most trying months in the year, in all parts of the world they 
are counted so in Ireland and England, I have to acquaint you Sir 
of another visitor being here from Mrs Rankins,* we were at 
Breakfast last Wednesday when a man rapt at the outside door 
fanny let him in he seat’d himself without being ask’d and said he 


* The former ElizaC. Scott,a relation of Richard Marshall Scott!® 
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wish’d to see me about particular business 1am come said he from 
Mrs Rankins, it is a part of her legacy that is yet unpaid and she 
thought it but right to let Mr Tracy know and to claim it from him 
before she would commence a suit aboutit, ifI could see Mr Tracy 
said he I would explain it to you both, Fanny came in and told me, 
Ibid her tell him that I neither knew nor wish’d to know any thing 
of Mrs Rankins or her affairs and that I would not see him what 
madam said he and is this the answer I am to bring toa lady to Mrs. 
Rankins it is Sir said fanny, after a few moments consideration if 
you let Mr Tracy know said he that this is just only a freindly visit 
and that! wish to explain the buisness to him & you Sir said fanny 
Mr Tracy has guive’n his positive answer and he will guive no 
other, O, then said he Mrs. Rankins must enter her suit at law, Mrs 
Rankins is at liberty to do as she pleas’s said Fanny, he then prais’d 
the situation of the place, star’d at her and ask’d how she lik’d 
America and the people, she told him she lik’d both very well 
there was two crocks of milk on the stove he ask’d were they to 
make butter, she said yes O, said he the way they do in this country 
is to boil the milk and skim it and churn the skimmings that is the 
way said he butter is made in America in winter, fanny could 
contain herself no longer but burst out laughing and told him she 
had never heard of such a method for makeing butter before he 
then arose from his seat shrug’d up his shoulders wrapt his plaid 
about him said he was sorry I would not see him and wish’d he had 
a more pleasing answer to bring to a lady, wish’d fanny a good 
morning mount’d his horse and rode of, I suppose not very well 
pleased with the ill success of his freindly visit.- 

Mr Johnson has sold all his hay and some of his oats, he means 
to have nothing to do with the ground next the road this year, I 
have not seen him since I spoke to him on my share of the blades 
of his corn, you may recollect Sir I was telling you about them,- if 
you would approve of it Sir I was thinking of Mr Read and I going 
into partnership for this season, he is a man I think Sr, can be 
depend’d on the fenceing to be done between us both, Icould not 
say so much for Johnson, for I do think him rather to knowing 
Mr. Read has sold all his oats and hay except one cock of hay some 
of the damag’d oats Mr Read and I devide’d between us,- 

I thought to have gone over to you yesterday but could not 
those weary piles torments me in general in the day and are pretty 
easy in the evening and at night I have not found any benefit as yet 
from Mr lynchs** cure I must try it a little longer, 


** Barton Lynch was employed by Richard Marshall Scott by 1815. 
On November 26, 1824, Scott noted in his diary that “Mr. 
Barton Lynch commenced a temple for the use of the Gentle 
men.”!7 


I hope Sir that you and the ladys are in good health my dear 
fanny sends her best respects to you and the young ladys and is 
sorry it is notin her power to pay her respects in person indeed Sir 
she has every thing to mind for at present I can guive her no 
assistance, but please God if the weather clears up and that I get 
alittle ease from those piles, I shall then have the pleasure I hope 
of seeing our sincere and best freind and all the family in good 
health and spirits and that you may be so this many, many, years 
is and ever will be the sincere wish of Frans Maria and Jas Frans 
Tracy,- 

Mount Erin,- 


March the 29th 1823 

Dr Sr 

I went to town yesterday to put the letter for Mr McBride in the 
post office I called to the bank & signed the Book according to Mr 
Hoofs directions and he gave me sixteen dollars and a half which 
he said was comeing to me. J am sorry Sir to be complaining but 
there can not be a worse woman in the whole world than Anna is 
she has the most abuseive toungue, and wicked expressions that 
ever came out of any Persons mouth and it would take a couple 
thousand Dollars to find linen for her to tear and house articles 
to break. She has been about four months here and ata moderate 
calculation she has destroy’d 18 or 20 dollars worth and all 
through her wickedness I do not know what can be done with her 
except to send her to Carolina and that may cool her- [have sign’d 
the receipt, which I enclose in this- I am Sir with the greatest 
respect your most obeidient Servant.- 

Jas Frans - Tracy 

PS Bassil Sir is a quiet obliging attentive man and does what he 
is desired with good will I wish Anna was half so good but that she 
never will be 


Mount Erin april the 2d 1823 

Dr Sir 
We are sincerely sorry for being obliged to send home the very 
worst of woman but longer we could not putup with her and I wish 
she had never come to us. She has asI wrote you word on Saturday 
broke on avery moderate calculation upwards of 20 dollars worth 
besides her insufferable insolence to her mistress She broke the 
leg of the mohogany teable yesterday which cost fourteen dollars 
and suppose will cost 3, or 4, to get it repair’d Coats aprons, 
handkerchiefs, knives plates, dishes tubs tin ware & everything in 
short she handles is torn or broke and when spoke to guives the 
greatest Insolence, it would take Sir a very pretty fortune to keep 
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Miss Marshels* slave in such pretty play things.- I, am indeed very 
much astonished at the ladys that certainly knew her evil disposi- 
tion, how they would deceive you by guiveing her a character 
which they certainly knew she did not merit nor deserve, for Iam 
confident Sir had you have known her wickedness you never 
would have sent her to us. We have put up with her beyond the 
natural bounds of all patience. My dear Fanny never knew what 
it was to be a Servant untill I brought her to America & that we got 
home her Sable Ladyship but now she can say she has been a 
Servant to and after a Slave, for the wretch never was the smallest 
use except to eat and drink and destroy our goods I have often 
been affraid she would set the house on fire as she burn’d the 
bottoms out of two tubs, and a coal box. She is lazy & idle yet 
strong asa horse Whipping makes no impression on her and lam 
sure good never will be got out of her in Virginia. Were she my 
slave I would seil her to the Carolina’s She is fond of heat for she 
could not even wash her hand except the water was warm indeed 
she seldom wash’d either face or hands,- 

I, fear Sir I have tire’d your patience reading this long letterand 
that on so insignificant subject but to write a full history of her 
behavour would fill a full quire of Paper. 

My dear Fanny sends her most respectfull complements to you 
and as for me Sir believe me to be your most gratefull and truly 
respectfull 

Jas Frans Tracy- 


NB I thoughtit better to send the man with her for fear she might 
run away.- 


Mount Erin June the 21st 1823 

Dr Sr 
I hoped to have had the pleasure of seeing you before this, but 
my cold still continues and The horses are all Engaged and I 
thought it Best not to stop the work by takeing one, nor wd I wish 
to guive Mr Read any cause of complaint by withdrawing a horse. 
Yet I wish much to see you I have Sir a great deal to say about the 
woman Mrs Rankins She is propagateing the most Impudent and 
bareface’d fallshoods about Alexandria. That I have declared to 
several that I would Pay her the five thousand Dollars with 
pleasure only for You, and that is entirely your fault for Carrying 
on the law suit So Impudenta fallshood I never before heard. So 
far from them thoughts being mine she is a woman I, despise to 
much to make hera subject of conversation and you know thatyou 
and I have sat for several hours together without her name being 


* Ann and Eleanor Marshall were wards of Richard Marshall 
Scott. 


once mention’d Can she hope to make any one believe that I, the 
nephew of Mr Thos Tracy can so soon forget the Scandelous low, 
dirty, and filthy abuse which she by her Council and Scarecrow 
witness’s heap’d on the memory of my dear uncle and her best of 
freinds, the man as I, hear from Every one in Alexandria whose 
heart and purse was ever open to relieve thier wants and who in 
his will so amply provided for her future wants, and which she is 
spending in law to gain that which if there is any law or Justice in 
America she never will get for she has no just claim to it. She bosts 
to Every one that she was his favorite and his pet must not the 
persons to whom she says so think her one of the Vilest of women 
to return his affection, love, goodness and bounty to her and hers 
by casting on his memory such unmerit’d abuse. She has fully 
proved herself to be unworthy of what he justly left her no not one 
cent of his money was she deserving of Every one her most 
intamate freinds that heard the two tryals, and at the same time 
hear her bost of my uncles fondness for her but must in thier 
hearts dispise her. as for me I both hate and despise her. Let the 
note be forg’d or not had she have have strove to gain her cause 
be it bad or good without abuseing the memory of my dear uncle 
I would forguive her, but I now most cordially, hate detest, and 
dispise her.- 

I hope Sir you will not take it ill of me for speaking so of a 
woman that has the honor of being conected in your family by 
marage, but I can speak of her in no other words and were I to deal 
more harshly, it would be what she Richly merrits. When you 
wrote me word of the claim being made, for the payment ofa note 
of hand of my uncles for five thousand Dollars in my letter I told 
you my opinion of that note, that it was I was sure a base forgery 
and thatI did not doubt but it be attempt ’d to support’d by perjury 
and I have neither seen or heard any thing to make me Change 
my Opinion since my arival in this Country Can it be supposed 
that my uncle would die without acquainting you his freind and 
Executor that such a note would come to you for payment, and 
you seen him the Monday and tuesday before his death, did he not 
tell the Rev’d Mr Fairecloth his Confessor and and Mr Ervine that 
all his worldly affairs was settled to his entire satisfaction in his will 
if such a note was out of course he would have told them so, he 
requested you to be sent for Why did not she send for you She had 
no excuse his horse was in the stable and she had a boy and then 
on your arival mention such a note acknowledg’d before witnesses 
instead of which she has not one solotary witness not even her 
semestriss that was one of her witnesses on the last tryal. cannot 
conceive Sir how twelve men on thier oaths to do Justice could 
find avirdict for her was there one person there ofall her witness’s 
there could prove she got the note from my uncle, not one but 
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they could swear he was a dirty man the learn’d Doctor himself 
could not[?] the note was his no but he said he was a dirty man, 
your laws here Sir differs much from the laws of either England or 
Ireland if the same cause was tried in either countrys both plantif 
and defendant would be firs examined and she made to swear 
when, where, and how she got the note and then the witness’s on 
both sides, but at the two tryals the whole of the Examinations on 
both sides was was all about nonsense about dirt and my uncles 
habits of Living instead of comeing to the main point that is to 
prove was the note my uncles, or was it fairly and honestly got that 
was what ought to be but was not prov’d. But it is now before a 
court where J hope for the honor of America Justice will be done, 
and I ask no more, had the same cause been tried in Either 
England or Ireland there would be a differentresult, and does she 
think to perswade any person that I would say I would pay her the 
money with pleasure no Sir I consider it a fraud and nothing Else 
the signature may be my uncles writeing but if it is it was not wrote 
this seven or eight years, as for the body of the note I [am?]} 
confident he never knew any thing of it, and as Iam Confident of 
its being a fraud so that instead of wishing to pay her I would spend 
the last shilling to keep her out of it, but if I thought it was a just 
debt I would pay it with pleasure suppose I had not one dollar 
remaining for I can with truth affirm affirm that it was not my 
uncles money I Ever wish’d for but to see himself.- 

And now Sir I shall inform you of all the conversations I ever 
had with any person concerning her or the note, after the 
december tryal was over Mr Butcher said he understood the jury 
was divided but said I think it would be better if you and Mrs 
Rankins could come to a compromise I told him as I was sure it 
was a fraud I would lose the last dollar sooner than guive her a 
cent. a few days after I call’d to the farmers’ Bank and Mr Hoof 
said he thought she and I might come to acompromise I answer’d 
him just as I did Mr Butcher. Some time after the december tryal 
a young man came out to me and said he came from Mrs Rankins 
abouta note of her brothers for 25 dollars he said it could not be 
found at the time my uncles papers was guiveing up to you but that 
as soon as it was found she sent it to you and that you were 
threatning to prosicute her for holding it back. J told him I knew 
nothing about it, that I had heard of no note but one said I, 
smileing, for five thousand dollars. he said Iam her brother and 
has taken the managementofall her affairs My sister said he is very 
sorry for the dispute about that note but that it is a true and good 
note I can assure you for my sister was a very great favorite of Mr 
Tracys So it seems said I and she has return’d his love by loading 
his memory with all the dirty abuse she could as for the note said 
I, [shall guive no opinion aboutit, itis before a court of Justice and 


I shall leave it to them to guive an opinion about it. I know, said 
he, if Mr Rd Scot was to maintain the law suit at his own expence 
the note would have been paid long ago I could not help laughing 
at sucha foolish Saying, and J Said as for the note being paid I wont 
answer for that but Said I, if Executors were Obliged to maintain 
all Suits at law for thier Wards at thier own Expence there would 
be no man in his Senses would become Executor for his nearest 
friend I then wish’d him a good Evening and went into the 
house____ about last febuary, a man Came out one Morning and 
Asked for me Mrs Tracy ask’d him his buisness he Said he Came 
for Mrs Rankins About particular buisness and would wish to See 
me, She asked him the particulars of his buisness Why Said he it 
isa part of the legacy left her by Mr. Tracy that remains unpaid and 
She is desired to apply to Mr. Tracy for it when I See himself I will 
Explain to you both, I Sent him out word that I did not know Mrs. 
Rankins nor did! wish to know her or Any thing abouther and that 
I would not See him, O Said he I Just want to Explain the buisness 
to him Said he and I have to tel! him if the Money is not paid Mrs. 
Rankins Will Commence a Suit at law Against him, I snt him Word 
I wd, not See him and that She might go to law as Soon as She 
pleased, Now So She Can not presume to Say that I mentioned a 
Sylable to Any of the Above persons about Wishing the Note paid 
but quite the Contrary The day after the last tryal I was going into 
town I was Stop’d by a genteel looking Man in king Street he Was 
about my Size Slender and pale faced and wore black Cloths he 
lives in king St I Seen him Every day in the Courts he asked What 
the Virdict of the Jury was I told him he asked me did I mean to 
pay the Money I told him not a Cent and What Will you do Said 
he appail Said I, that will be a heavy Expence Said he I will Spend 
the last Shilling I am possessed of Said I, Sooner than pay What I 
know is Unjust What would you think Said he of Compromising 
it with her, Said I with my consent even tho she would consent to 
guive up all claims for one dollar I would not guive it to her. he 
then invited me into his house to take a glass of wine or a little 
brandy and water. Said my uncle and he was old freinds. I 
declined his polite invation (sic) as I had a good deal of buisness 
to do. The above was the only conversations I ever had with any 
person or Persons about Mrs. Rankins except with Counsellor 
Swan* and your self and none of the above persons can say that I 
ever said I would pay her the money with pleasure. with what Bare 
faced assurance can she presume to guive out such Reports of me, 
does she know me or can she say she ever spoke one word to me, 
no Sir that is an honor she never should [?] [or?] shall arive to. if 


* Thomas Swann, a native of Charles County, Maryland, settled 
in Alexandria after the War of 1812.'8 
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she continues guiveing out such Reports I must try wheather she 
can not be proceed’d [?] against by law as I am sure she must have 
some ill design against me by guiveing out such reports I am sure 
Sir you are compleatly tierd reading this long letter and yet it does 
not contain half what I have to say, but as it is not a very pleasing 
or agreable subject I shall for the present say nothing at all [?] Sir 
I request if you should hear any reports of that woman about me 
you will be so good [?] them [?] as I do again assure you 
I never had any conversations with any persons about her [?] but 
what I have inform’d you of in this letter nor never will. 

My dear Fanny and self send our best respects to you and the 
Ladys and hopes[?] you and they are in good health, and that you 
may long remain so, is Sir and ever shall be the the sincere wish of 
yours most truly 

Jas Frans Tracy 


PS you will[?] I hope excuse the many Imperfections in this letter 
Iwas so torment’d with milions of Flys thousands of bugs ofvarious 
discriptions and hundreds of wasps [?] hornets and ugly 
worms that I could not write two lines together but was oblig’d to 
stand up and lay about like another Sampson or Herculess of 
antient times if Sampson boast’d of Killing thousands of Philis- 
tines with the Jaw bone ofan Ass I can likewise boast of Killing any 
millions with a towel. I think Sir ifa man or woman knew that they 
were guilty of any greivous Sins if they would come and reside here 
during the warm weather they might hope to be remitted a part 
of the punishment they would otherwise deserve, for indeed the 
torment of the various insects in the warm weather is truly 
tormenting and I think it is astonishing how [?] gets 
thier health as well as they do considering the sudden changes in 
the Weather from heat to cold and then to heat again one day it 
will be so warm a person can hardley bear the lightest cloathing 
and the next day like a day in March. I hear there is great 
disturbance in Ireland and that martial law is proclaimed and that 
is very possible that England will Engage in this new continental 
war. if so I suppose america will be drawn in to take part with 
either sides then I might bid adue to hearing from Ireland I wish 
them I expect were come and then Sir I should be happy and less 
confined then I now am. 


Mount Erin July the 15th 1823 

Dr Sr 
I am sincerely rejoiced to hear of your recovery and that you 
were in town yesterday and at the Bank for so Mr Frobel told me 
yesterday as I was going to see you. I proposed to myself to go over 


to Bush Hill this day and was just ready to go when the thunder 
and rain began. I was oblig’d to strip myself as I could not bear the 
Exsecive heat that came on before the rain. Iam sorry Sir I could 
notgo to day as Mr Read means to reap the patch of oats to morrow 
and to mow the hay imeadiately after, and he says he must have all 
our forces out. to hear him talk of force’s one would Imagine he 
was a general calling out his force’s to Battle. Johnson* has reap’d 
his wheat and rye and for the extent of land he has but a small 
production. The letter you gave Mr Frobel** for me is from Mr 
McBride, of Dublin I send it Sir to you to read I shall embrace the 
very first oportunity of paying my respects to you, but I am easy 
since Mr Frobel told me you were so well. I would be oblig’d to you 
Sir if you have a cradle for a syth to lend me Bassil does not know 
how to make one, and for one days work it would not be worth 
while to get one made and Read says he has only one.- 

My dear Fanny sends her best respects to you, and bids me 
assure you that she prays to the Allmighty God for your health and 
happiness every night and morning and believe me Sir it the (sic) 
sincere wish that you may enjoy long life, perfect health, and 
hapiness I am Sir with the greatest respect your most truly 

Jas Frans Tracy 


While writing this letter I have Iam sure 10,000 Flies wasps, etc. 
about me 


Mount Erin July the 19th 1823 

Dr Sr 
I would wish for your advice how I am to act with Delia 
Clarke*** and her husband. I need not repeat her behavour as 
Bassil I believe has told you every particular of that. I had her 
husband Isac Clarke at work makeing a horse trough and other 
things (he isa good rough carpenter) on Wednesday morning last 
he came and finish’d his work. at about one oclock he came with 
a large stick cursing and swearing that he would drag the Servant 
of to Mr Foot**** and by his I will have you to madam said he 
flourishing the stick several times over his head as if he was going 


* Dennis Johnston had rented part of Mount Erin in 1822."9 

** — John Jacob Frobel, anative of Holland, married Mary S. Mar- 
shall, arelation of Richard Marshall Scott, in 1809. The Fro- 
bels lived at Wilton Hill, near Bush Hill.” 

*** Free woman of color”! 

#4 William Hayward Foote of Hayfield was a justice of the 
peace.” 
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to strike her which she says she is sure he would have done only 
that bassil was cleaning a gun in the kitchen I went into the back 
yard and bid him be gone Several times he swore he would have 
the girl to bring her to Mr Foot that he would take his part against 
the world at last he went away swearing he would never guive the 
thirds that the laws of America would not oblige him to guive it the 
next morning Bassil went over to the feild when he used the vilest 
language which bassil will tell you if I had him in Ireland I would 
have him punish’d the same day but I do not understand the laws 
here. it is just a month yesterday since Betsey Johnson our Servant 
went to Mr Foot to lodge her complaint against Delia Clarke for 
strikeing her and no notice was take’n of the affair since by him. 
I sent her last Tuesday to enquire the reason and gave her a letter 
to him. he said the Constables foot was sore and as soon as it was 
well he would hear the cause so if the lives of a whole family was 
threaten’d the offenders can go at large untill a constables sore 
foot is well or the Magestrate may want amusement and then he 
may bring ona hearing. for Delia has threaten’d the Servants life 
besides hers and her husbands abusive and threatning language 
to fanny if you would be so good Sir to send me word by bassil how 
I am to act I would be much obliged to you. I would have sent 
before but Bassil told as you would do us the honor ofa visit some 
day in the week My dear fanny and I sends our best respects to you 
and the Ladys and believe us Sir to be ever most Sincerely and truly 
yours etc 
J. F. Tracy 

NB I would have whip’d the fellow but I did not know but I would 
be acting contrary to law as he is a free black, bassil Sir will tell you 
every particular as it would take up two days to write it 


Mount Erin Novemr the 22d 1823 

Dr Sir 
I thought to have had the hapiness of seeing you before This 
but John Kearns’s death (rest his soul) and the torture which I 
have suffer’d with the piles since has depriv’d me of that pleasure. 
I must have got the cold the Saturday before his death as I was 
obliged to see one pile of corn measured and it was pouring rain 
all the time, the day of the funeral I was afraid I wd not be able to 
go [had him inter’d next my dear uncle, accept Dear Sir my most 
gratefull thanks for your kind attention in having a tomb stone 
Erected to his memory Since the funeral I have got but two days 
from pain that was thursday & friday the 13th and 14th, I have 
suffered the most excruciateing torture ever since, I have never 


been so bad with them comeing on night I get gennerally a little 
ease, I am afraid Sir it will be impossible for me to live in one 
neighborhoood with that Serpent of the Hill except there is some 
law to puta stop to his Insolence, abouta fortnight ago he had the 
men out mending the road I sent him a notice not to attempt to 
take any gravel from of my ground as I wd not alow it except he 
strictly complied with the law on that day he did not attempt to 
take any gravel from my land but on thursday and friday last the 
20 and 21st he had the men out again repairing the road I sent 
my brother in law down to see that he took no gravel without first 
haveing the same valued by two honest men thier oaths to do 
Justice as the law which you read for me requires he William 
Simms abused Mr McDonald* ina mostvile manner and he would 
take what he wanted in spight of either he or I he then forceably 
took the railing out of one or two pannels about the middle of the 
fence in the road drove his carts in and took the gravel of my land 
against my will and without any authority for doing so and sent me 
word to do my best that he would teach me how if] did not know 
it, [cannot tell Sir what the offence is in this country butin Ireland 
it would be Robery and if prosecuted home Wm Simms would 
stand achance to be hanged if there is no law or Justice in America 
to punish such offences he may come nextand cut down the wood 
and send it to market and plead the same authority that as ] ama 
stranger he may do on my land as he pleases I had no one to send 
with my brother in law over to you he did not know the way and 
Simms had the two men on the road I was not able to stir myself 
I was not able to write untill Saturday evening when I got a little 
ease if you would be so good Sir to send me word how I am to 
proceed with him wheather by warrent or to employ Council for 
I have born with a great deal of Insolence from him this twelve 
months and if not puta stop to he will of course go on worse and 
drive me away at last 

I thoughtI should have been able to wait on you to day my self 
but the piles are out so big that I could neither sit in the gig nor 
walk My dear fanny will go with these letters to you and her 
brother will explain Mr Simm’s behavour to you I hope the Ladys 
yourself and all the family are well and Believe Sir to be with the 
greatest Respect 

Yours most truly 
Jas Frans Tracy 

PS if you would be so good to lend me the book that has the duty 
of Overseers of Roads in it I would send bassil over for it when 
you would be at home- 


* Probably John McDonald, Tracy’s brother-in-law 
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Mount Erin Novembr the 23d 1823 

Dr Sir 

I did not see at the time Master Frobal* was with me the 
Writeing from yourself nor that you want’d the letter again, nor 
could I comprehend the meaning of it at the time which you may 
truly judge by what I wrote, But I now perceive it is a pretend’d 
letter of mine to you blameing you for not paying Mrs Rankins the 
full sum of two thousand dollars and then to look to G. H. Scott** 
for the full amount of his note, the letter I see is date’d Novembr 
the 15th, on which day I was neither able to write nor to think of 
writeing, if you have rec’d such a letter I am sure Sir you are 
confidant it was neither wrote by me nor with my knowledge or 
consent, ifmy name is to it, itisa forgery and should be prosecuted 
with the Utmost Rigour of the Law, no one Else could or would be 
guilty of it but Mrs. Rankins and what advantage such a forgery 
could be of to her I can not conceive except to strive to turn you 
against me which which I trustin God she nor no one Else will Ever 
have power to do, Let her take care her crook’d policy may at last 
lead to Discoverys she at present little dreams of, She is a most 
wicked woman and perhaps by the Devine Will of God she may be 
hastning her own Destruction, you may recollect Sir what I told 
you in the first letter I wrote to you after my dear uncles death that 
I would be directed by you in all things and I can truly say that I 
have never done any thing since my arival here of the least 
consequence without first consulting you, And I can with the same 
truth say that you have allways guive’n me as a sincere freind the 
very best advice for my conduct in this country Therefore My dear 
Sir I hope you will never believe any of my enemys that I would 
either write say or do any thing concerning my Dear Uncles affairs 
without first consulting you my uncles sincerest and best of freinds 
and my best and only freind in [this?] part of the world, no nor 
ever will while God is pleased to spare both our lives,- 
Believe me dear Sir to be ever your most gratefull sincer and 
Devoted 

Jas Frans Tracy 


Mount Erin January the 8th 1824 
Dr Sir 
We expect’d to have had the pleasure of your company To 
dinner this day as that girl Eliza told Bartle yesterday that you [?] 
desired her to let Mrs Tracy know that you would come, but Mrs 


* Perhaps Bushrod W. Frobel, oldest son of John Jacob Frobel. 
** Gustavus Hall Scott was the husband of Elizabeth Douglas Mar- 
shall, a cousin of Richard Marshall Scott. They were married at 
Bush Hill in 1806. Gustavus was the brother of Mrs. Rankins.” 


Frobal told Bazil this morning when he went with the horse she 
wanted that you would not come which we were sorry to hear that 
it was not convenient to you, but I hope Sir we shall have that 
honor some other time when more convenient to you,— Bazil 
tells me Sir that his brother Jeferson does not understand much 
of country work, except grubbing and he believes he can manage 
a one horse plough, but that Spencer that you said you wd send is 
avery good workman, but he tells me he is gone to another place, 
if you could let me have Jefferson at $40. for this year wd employ 
him at grubbing or some other work but I think that wd be 
enough, Read has gota very good workman for forty dollars, there 
isa free black that read had last year that I will get in Bartles place 
for sixty dollars and his diet, Bartle offer’d to stay for sixty five but 
he wd not answer as he is sickly I must part with him and am sorry 
for it he was so honest, if you will let him come for the forty I think 
Sir I will want the three, Bazil stands me for cloth[es?] includeing 
a new pair of shoes I got for him yesterday in near twenty dollars 
and I suppose his Brother wd not be less I thought to have gone 
over to Bush Hill myself but as Mrs Frobal said there was company 
ariv'd to you I thought better not Those weary piles are still 
tormenting me they bled a great deal yesterday and to day which 
is said to be good but I knowit has left me very weak, which I think 
is not very good, Fanny’s and my best respects waits on both you 
and the Ladys hopeing you are in good health, and that you may 
allways be So shall ever be the Sincere wish of,- 
Jas Frans Tracy 

NB When Bazil came from town itwas to late to send him with this 
so I defer’d it untill tomorrow 

The Colour’d man send me word he wd guive me the Carrage for 
the $150, and two cords of wood, but I thinkitis to much ofa hack,- 


Sent Jefferson to Mr Tracy this 9th of January 1824 agreeably to 
the brothers [?] labor[?] - R. M. Scott 


Mount Erin January the 16th 1824 

Dr Sr 
all the horses and men being in town with wood and will not Be 
home untill to late for me to go over to you as] would wish about 
a most Singular buisness, Inocent [?] Sam Read has sent me a 
warrant this day to be tried at one o clock to morrow before Mr 
Moss at Cats’s* and I can’t tell for what, when he got Doctor 
Masons** bill for Smith work for the year he came to fanny and 


* Catts' Tavern at the West End of Alexandria on the Little River 
Turnpike. 

** Dr, Richard C. Mason, a grandson of George Mason of Gun- 
ston Hall, lived at Oakley, South of Mount Erin on Telegraph 
Road. 
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said some of my work was put down to him, but I did not get any 
work done at Masons forge untill the 14th of May when all the 
ploughing was over, but he s’d I should pay half his Bill, She told 
him I paid my own and I wd pay no more. Before I went to town 
on Monday last I seen him and was speaking to him, and he did 
not speak a word of any such thing on Wednesday morning he 
came to her and said he should have the two beams which you 
know Sir was settled for in our accounts he then laid claim to the 
chains of the carts and ifno one was there but Bazil wd have take’n 
them John told him to touch them if he dar’d_ he said he wd only 
for the law nothing else wd prevent him I have allways paid for my 
work as it was done I let no long[?] bills run which of the claims 
he warrants for I can’t tell, the warrant says for a sum under twenty 
dollars, he never sent me nor gave me any claim by bill or other 
writing as I think he should have done, But I believe the family 
thinks they can do as they please as there was nothing done to 
Simms yet they think I am afraid of them and I suppose the next 
claim will be the whole of the land could I put it of by sending a 
letter to Mr Moss untill the next day of hearing when I wd have the 
pleasure of seeing you and Explaining it more fully to you, I hope 
Sir that both you, the Ladys and family are well Believe me Sir to 
be Ever most respectfully yours 
Jas Frans Tracy 

NB has the counsellor guiven any opinion on Simms' affair if Sir 
Mr Moss should guive it against me how will I appeal to higher 
authority_ 


Mount Erin January the 24th 1824 

Dr Sr 
I got such a terible jolting going to town on thursday in the old 
gig that I could not go as I intend’d to you, I was pretty well on 
Wednesday but thursday has brought them weary piles down 
again, but as you desir’d that if I could not go to write you word 
wheather I agreed with Mr Sheehe for his carrage or not, I have 
bought it from him for four hundred and eighty dollars, and 
uppon my word from the bills he shew’d me I do not think has any 
thing by the bargain, he did not seem to like to take stock, as he 
said only he wanted the money he would not sell it so cheap. if 
Sir you would be so good to lend me the six hundred dollars on 
interest I think it would be much better than to sell out now at 15 
pr cent loss and then to purchase again Besides there would be 
a good sum in interest lost between the selling out and repurchas- 
ing, and besides it would be a chance wheather stock could be got 
on the same terms it should now be sold for, for you know Sir that 
in one daysome unforeseen circumstance might occur that would 
bring stocks up to par & even above, So thatin my humble opinion 


it would be the best way to leave them just as they are, if Sir you 
would lend me the above sum after paying Mr Sheehe the 480 
dollars I would have one hundred and twenty which would 
compleatly do me I wd then have the Insurance tax’s and 
surveying which I wd wish to secure, please God I will have the 
pleasure of seeing you on Monday Fanny’s and my best respects 
waits on you and the Lady’s, Believe me dear Sir to be with the 
greatest respect ever yours 
Jas Frans Tracy 


Mount Erin March the 3d 1824 

Dr Sr 
I am sorry for being so troublesome but there is no Thing as 
living with Read yesterday while were at Mr Foots Harriss came to 
apprehend Bazil, and warrented Jn Gowan that he must appear to 
prosecut Brazil and no one can tell for what, be so good Sir to send 
me word how I am to act and wheather I can prevent Bazil from 
being take’n harris said he wd be here at ten o clock this morning- 
Ihave got the peace warrent from Mr. Foot buthe said I had better 
call on Coln Smith* and hear what he has to say Before I guive the 
warrent to the constable which I mean to do as soon as John and 
Bazil comes home,- Mr Foot says he does not think Smith isa 
Magistrate he was one he says but does not think he is one now,- 

I am Dr Sir yours most respectfully 
Jas Frans Tracy 


Mount Erin May the 26th 1824 

Dr Sir 
Jeferson has return’d this instant with a note from you He left 
my place last night without any provocation Mr. McDonnell will 
explain the reason to you why he was threatend with a whipping 
you told me I had the power to whip them when they wd deserve 
it But Bazil sets me at defiance he is a fellow I wish I had not in 
the place he had the Insolence to tell me yesterday that ifany one 
wd whip him he wd run away and that you wd take his part and to 
mind what he said that not one of the men should or wd stay it was 
he set Jeferson on the plan of going of last night as he has by his 
advice made a free man stay away last night and leave his work this 
morning you will please to let me know by Mr McDonnell have I 
not the power to correct them by whipping them when they 
deserve it, if I had not they would be a terible set to have in the 


* Col. Augustine Jacqueline Smith, justice of the peace, lived at 
West Grove plantation on Hunting Creek. 
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place I have been to quiet with Bazil, you will please to guive a 
warrent for John Gowan the free man that quit work this morning 
as I will punish him My dear Fanny and my best respects waits on 
you and the Ladys. 

I am Dr sir most respectfully yours,- 

J. F. Tracy 

NB Bazil knows he was found out in so much dishonesty last year 
that he will not be entrusted this year and that is setting the fellow 
mad,- 


Mount Erin Decembr the 29th 1824 
Dr Sir 
I thought to have had the pleasure of seeing you this day but I 
could not go over, John told me you wish’d me to send you word 
about Bazil, but since he has dar’d to absent himself since Sunday 
I will have nothing more to do with him but thank God that I am 
clear of him he cost me above Eighty dollars each year and he has 
now take’n a Barigan waistcoat with him for which I could have 
have him whip’d and I am not quite sure but I will Imeant to have 
Dismiss’s last year only Came over about him and said you would 
make him behave himself for the Ensuing year you know Sir I lost 
two month's wages by him the first year as for Jeferson he is not 
worth 40 cents, he got Sunday and Monday to go to you and to look 
for a place he Says to that he would not stay in any place longer 
than one year he might answer Some one Else but to me he is of 
no use, 
Iam dear Sir yours most respectfully 
Jj. F. Tracy 


Mount Erin January the 18th 1825 
Dr Sir 
I thought to have had the pleasure of seeing you on Sunday But 
Mr Frobal told me you dine’d out I wish’d to ask your opinion 
about sending the enclosed to Mr John C. Scott*, the upper one 
is what I meant to send him about the Interest, if you wd approve 
of my sending the lower one about a settlement you will please to 
tell John, and you will please to make any allterations in it that you 
would think for the Better,- 
I am Dr Sir with the greatest respect your most obedient 
Jas Frans Tracy 


* John C. Scott, son of Rev. James Scott of Stafford County, lived 
at Western View in Culpeper County. He was related by mar- 
riage to Richard Marshall Scott. Both men had married daugh- 
ters of Samuel Love.* 


Mount Erin March the 30th 1825 
Dr Sir 

In consequence of My dear Fanny not being yet well you will be 
so good to excuse us for not going over to Bush hill this week, but 
please God we will have the pleasure of Paying our respects next 
week (she has a pain & swimming in her head) Fanny, Etty* and 
myself sends our best respects to you and the Ladys, and we hope 
you are all in good health Nelly** told Etty and I Sunday last that 

miss Ellin*** was not well, but I hope she is now Recover’d- 
I am dear Sir with the greatest respect yours 

J. F. Tracy 


NB Ihope with the blessing of God to have the Pleasure of seeing 
you on Sunday 


Mount Erin August the 5th 1825 
Dr Sir 
As you expect to see Mr J. C. Scott before you return to Bush 
hill, if as you have told that he is inclined to come toa compromise 
and settlement of Mrs Rankin’s claim on any fair and equatable 
terms you will please to settle the buisness with him, asindeed lam 
compleatly tire’d of the law suit, and then I hope I shall be for ever 
done with Mrs Rankin, I know Sir you will settle it on the best 
terms you possibly can,- 
I am Dear sir with the greatest respect 
your obliged and most humble servant 
Jas Frans Tracy 


Mount Erin Decembr the 8th 1825 
Dr Sr 
I have sign’d the enclosed, and shall attend on Saturday if it 
pleases God to spare me life, Fanny’s best respects and mine waits 
on you and the Ladys and hopes you are all in good health 
J am Dr Sr with the greatest respect, 
Yours Jas Frans Tracy 


* — Possibly Elizabeth Kearns, daughter of Tracy’s cousin Michael 
Kearns, visiting from Ireland, or Anna Kearns, wife of James 
Kearns, a cousin of Tracy’s living with him at Mount Erin.” 

** Possibly negro Nelly Shanks, whom Richard Marshall Scott 
refers to in his will as “my excellent servantand humble friend 
... towhom I owe much gratitude for her fidelity and ability in 
the management of my domestic concerns ...””° 

*** Possibly Eleanor Douglas [Marshall] Scott. 
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Mount Erin Jany the 17th 1826 
Sr 
Iam obliged to send hariot home As I have tried every means 
in my power but can not make any thing of her all I have done is 
to no purpose She is the worst dispositioned child I ever knew, if 
pleasing to you I will keep Madison as he promisses well if 
separated from her but with her he will be just as bad as she is I 
have kept them separated as much as possible- Etty’s mine and 
James’s respects waits on you and the ladys with our best wishes for 
a continuance of your good health and happiness and am dear Sir 
most respectfully 
yours F, M. Tracy 


Mount Erin Feby the 6th 1826 
Dr Sr 

Mr Dennis Johnson was with me to day, to let me know that Mr 
Moss would come to morrow to survey that line which divides Mr 
Simms and me, and say’d that it was a peice of land of eight Acres 
which belong’d to aman of the name of Burlap, thathe Burlop has 
not been heard of this twenty years and that in such case the state 
takes possession of such land and sells it for the benefit of the 
State, and that Mr Simms bought it last fall, which to guive him 
possession of Mr Moss as a magistrate is to have it measured 
tomorrow the surveyor is a man in the neighbourhood of the 
name of Crompton, nowI should think if there is truth in the 
story that such sale by the State should be by publick advertise- 
mentand publick auction, and bya sworn surveyor which I believe 
Crompton is not, I did not see Johnson not being well with a pain 
in my Breast and Stomach but fanny and John told him he should 
have guiven longer notice that you might be acquainted as I was 
your tenent he said Mr Moss could not be disapointed and as he 
was going to town he would call on you ifyou would be so good To 
send me word in writeing your opinion and how I am to act, as I 
suppose they will be with me, I hope my dear Sir both you and the 
Ladys are in good health fanny Etty & myself sends our best 

Respects,- 

I am dear Sir most truly yours with every respect 

J. F. Tracy 


Mount Erin October 19th 1826 

Dr Sr 
Mr Johnson & Mr Ratclife* was with me and wanted to survey 
the ground I told them I wd not do any thing untill you would be 


* Possibly Robert Ratcliff, who, as deputy surveyor, laid out the 
Town of Providence in 1805. 


informed of [?] it and express’d surprize that no notice was sent 
either to you or me of thier intentions, Mr Ratclief said that Mr 
Moss promiss’d to let you know of it but said he wd put it of and 
that he wd call on you as he wd be going home, Sims call’din about 
half an hour after and I told him there could be nothing[?] done 
untill you wd hear of it and that I had not the plat of the ground 
Oh’ said he that makes no matter for I have a coppy of the survey 
of your ground, you will be so good Sir to let me know how I am 
to act, if it wd be convenient I wd wish you wd be present, I hope 
the Ladys & yourself are in good health, fanny was well since last 
thursday but she has tak’n turpentine since Monday and is thank 
God getting a great deal better since,- fanny and Etty send thier 
best respects to you and the Ladys- 

Iam dear Sir with the greatest respect your most obeidient etc. 

Jas F. Tracy 


Mount Erin Jany the 5th 1828 

Dr Sir 

I am very [sorry(?)] to find by yr Letter of this day that you 
imagine that either Fanny or I wd wish to offend you which indeed 
Sir neither of us wd wish to do, what Fanny wrote I do not know 
for alltho I sealed and directed it I did not read it but she assures 
me now that she does not think she had put any thing in it 
offencive or disrespectfull in it, and I well know that of all persons 
she would not with her will offend you by word or deed and as for 
myself I would sooner cut of my right hand than offend the freind 
of my dear uncle and mine both before I had the hapiness of 
seeing you and since, (I do believe it was Etty wrote it) as for my 
writeing another bond I will tell you the cause, at the time yr letter 
came I was sitting at the fire Rubbing some lard to leg I forgot my 
hands were full of grease so the paper wa so soil’d as not to be fit 
to send I wrote another but had not yours before me, I wrote it in 
the same manner that I wrote five before one for Mr Gaunt, one 
for a Mr Gunnell and three for free blacks from whom I was hiring 
thier sons, when I had it wrote I found yours and mine quite 
different but I thought it to long to keep the boy to write a new 
one, as for fanny’s speaking of the tax you will be so good to excuse 
her for that we never had a slave woman and she thought women 
wheather white or black paid no tax untill] explain’d it to her this 
morning, the girl will go over to Bush hill the very first oportunity 
to get her clothing made, my leg thank God is getting pretty well 
if possible I will have the pleasure of seeing you on tuesday next, 
be so good Sir to guive our best Respects to the Ladys,- 

I am Dear Sir with the greatest Respect your most obedient 
Servant 

Jj. F. Tracy 
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N B as I believe the Bond to be correct enough I did not write 
another after yours which I was going to do but I do not think my 
dear Sir that there is any reasion for one as yr word wd be sufficient 
and I hope mine wd be the same I enclose the bond I hope you will 
pardon the smallness of the wafer as I am Entirely out of them 


It is clear from this correspondence that James Francis Tracy had 
a great deal of trouble with servants and neighbors. On October 28, 
1824 he placed an advertisement in the Alexandria Gazette. 


REWARD 


Wess some evil disposed per 
son or persons has, within this 
month past, cut the manes and tails of two 
of my horses, on my own land, I will give 
two dollars reward to any person that will 
give private information, or ten dollars for 
information and prosecution of the person 
or person to conviction so offending. 

J. F. TRACY 

Mount Erin, near Alexandria 


Between chronic ill-health and disputes with his neighbors, James 
Francis Tracy probably did not enjoy his brief life at Mount Erin. Of 
his marriage and relations with family members who came to live with 
him, we know very little. He arrived at Mount Erin in the fall of 1822 
and died in the spring of 1830, less than eight years later. His will, 
written soon after his arrival, in October 1822, provided generous 
bequests to his family still in Ireland, to the poor of Alexandria, and to 
clergymen of Alexandria and Dublin. To his childless wife Frances 
Maria he left the residue of his estate, real and personal, as long as she 
remained his widow. The will precluded any children she might have 
by a future husband from inheriting the property. Should she marry 
again, she could have only the rents and profits for her lifetime. Upon 
her death the property was to be divided between her parents’ 
relatives and the poor of Alexandria and Dublin. He named Richard 
Marshall Scott his executor.” 

James Francis Tracy lies next to his uncle Thomas* in St. Mary’s 
cemetery in Alexandria. His tombstone reads: 


* In the will of James Francis Tracy, his uncle is referred to as John Thomas 
Tracy. 
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Sacred to the memory of 
James Francis Tracy 
who departed this life 
at Mount Erin 
in the 64th year of his age 
on the 8th of June, 1830 
He was a native of the 
City of Dublin 
and migrated to this country 
in the year 1822 
to take possession of the estate 
devised to him by his uncle 
the’late Thomas Tracy 
erected 
at the request of his 
affectionate wife 


Within a year after James Francis Tracy’s death, his widow re- 
nounced the provisions made for her in his will.?* On March 15, 1831, 
by an Act of Assembly, Frances Maria Tracy of Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, acquired title to the 362 acres of Mount Erin, she “being now 
a resident of the said county, and having declared on oath according 
to law, her intention of becoming a citizen of the United States,” 

At the time of his death, James Francis Tracy’s chief heir among 
his relatives was Mary Ann Kearns, the eight-year-old daughter of his 
cousin James Kearns to whom Tracy had left $4000 in his will.” Kearns 
had arrived from Ireland in 1824 and, with his wife and small daugh- 
ter, lived with the Tracys at Mount Erin. Kearns died about 1827. His 
widow Anna went to live with their Irish neighbor Elizabeth Laphen, 
who, in a deposition given April 26, 1847, stated that Anna lived with 
her about two years; “she came to live with me the day Devaughn was 
hung” while Mary Ann continued to reside at Mount Erin. Thomas 
King, who gave a deposition the same day, stated he 


... became acquainted with James Kearns in 1824 when called to 
Mount Erin by James Francis Tracy to measure James Kearns, 
John McDonald and Mrs. Tracy for winter clothing. James Kearns 
was Tracy’s cousin and John McDonald his brother-in-law. 


King also met Anna Kearns and their little daughter Mary Ann at 
that time. He stated that James Francis Tracy showed him his plan to 
build a dwelling house for Kearns for whom Tracy felt a special 
obligation, Kearns being the son of Thomas Tracy’s sister, while James 
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Francis Tracy was his brother’s child, and the reason he inherited 
Mount Erin. Thomas King also stated 


I was at the funeral of Mr. James Francis Tracy. Richard Marshall 
Scott the trustee of Mr. Tracy and myself rode there together. I 
asked Mr. Scott as we were going what provision Mr. Tracy had 
made for the little girl, to which he replied it was not the proper 
time to talk about that, but as I had asked the question he would 
answer that he had left her a handsome fortune to school and 
board her and that when she would become of age she would have 
a handsome fortune, plenty for a young lady to live upon. 


Mary Ann Kearns, when she came of age, had to sue for her legacy 
which both Frances Maria Tracy and Lucinda Scott, executrix of 
Richard Marshall Scott, refused to honor. In 1847, Mary Ann won her 
suit. She was awarded $4000 plus interest from September 1, 1831, and 
costs. 

Though Frances gained possession of Mount Erin, she was not 
destined to enjoy it any more than did her husband. Trouble with 
neighbors continued to plague her. In December 1830 her property 
was burned. Four horses anda carriage were consumed in the flames.*! 
Negro Giles, the slave of Jabez B. Rooker, was jailed for the crime, but 
later discharged, no evidence being found against him.*” A cow was 
shot and destroyed. Wilson Butts, a free negro, was jailed, but he too 
was discharged.™ In 1834, Frances advertised Mount Erin for rent: 


60 acres in rye, with an excellent garden and 

large orchard. Fine view of Washington, the 

Capitol and Navy yard. One of the most pleasant, 
healthy, and agreeable situations in Fairfax County ... 


Mount Erin was again for rent in 1835, “nearly 400 acres on the 
Occoquan Road.”*” 

Frances Maria Tracy became a U.S. citizen April 7, 1836. In the 
same year, she instituted a second suit in chancery against Lucinda 
Scott, the widow and executrix of Richard Marshall Scott who died 
August 31, 1833.°” (She had first sued in 1832, asking that the estate 
account of Thomas Tracy be set aside.) Frances claimed the Orphans 
Court of Alexandria County and County Court of Fairfax were “misled 
and deceived” by Scott’s accounts. She charged he had made three 
estate settlements before the Orphans Court without notifying James 
Francis Tracy, her husband, that the setthements contained improper 
charges against the estate “to the prejudice of James Francis Tracy in 
his lifetime and to her since his death.” She claimed that Scott 
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exaggerated the value of certain personal items to increase his com- 
mission, that false claims were entered against the estate as both debits 
and credits to further swell the commission. She denied that her 
husband had received rents for Mount Erin as shown in the accounts, 
stating that he had lived on the farm since their arrival and had not 
rented it out. She objected to the payment of certain legacies, such as 
the Bible Society which she claimed was never incorporated and could 
notaccept money. Legacies to the poor of Alexandria, to the Catholic 
clergy, and to John and James Kearns who had died before the testator 
she likewise rejected. Frances also stated that she had paid several 
debts of her late husband but had not been reimbursed from the 
estate. 

Frances Maria Tracy’s charges of fraud and deceit against Richard 
Marshall Scott did not impress his widow Lucinda who countered with 
documents which supported her husband’s accounts. She produced 
a release signed by Frances, who claimed “it was made under a total 
misapprehension of its character,” that “she is a foreigner and at the 
date of the release she was ignorant of U.S. law.” 

Another document signed by Frances stated that she had received 
of Richard Marshall Scott an account of her distributary share of the 
estate of her husband in the amount of $2051.76 and that she had been 
paid in full. Lucinda also showed that part of Mount Erin had been 
rented by her husband to Dennis Johnston and Samuel Reed in 1822, 
that the rent was paid to James Francis Tracy when he arrived. 
Johnston had also rented part of Mount Erin in 1823. Lucinda also 
produced a note written by Scott stating that James Francis Tracy had 
come to Bush Hill on December 16, 1829 to look over the accounts of 
the estate of Thomas Tracy, that Scott was called out of the room 
briefly, and suspected that Tracy had removed some documents. He 
noticed they were missing that evening and senta note to Tracy asking 
if he might have picked them upwith his own papers by mistake. Tracy 
showed up two days later at 312 Queen Street, Scott’s town house, 
saying he had the papers and that they were his, that Scott had given 
them to him. Scott demanded their return. Two days later Tracy 
brought them to Scott at the bank,* wanting a receipt and a promise 
to produce them whenever he called for them. Scott refused to sign 
a receipt “as the papers were wholly mine.” 

When, in 1832, the court allowed the commissions of 7%, Frances 
appealed. Her appeal was dismissed. In the second suit, a commis- 
sioner’s report of September 1837 did not allow the commission on 


* Probably the Farmers Bank of Alexandria, of which Scott was president.* 
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several items in the account, including rents of Mount Erin during the 
time James Francis Tracy was in possession. Commissioner Thomas R. 
Love also questioned the 5% commission on the estate of James 
Francis Tracy stating “I doubt, however, whether it should be allowed 
.. part of said estate being transferred from the estate of Thomas Tracy 
and the principal part of the balance being Bank stock no part of 
which was sold by the Executor.” Lucinda objected to Love’s report. 

Among the many documents in the suit is a lease dated January 
10, 1823 between Richard Marshall Scott of Bush Hill, executor of 
Thomas Tracy, dec’d., and James Francis Tracy in which James agreed 
to lease from Scott the land of which Thomas Tracy died seized, “360 
acres lately occupied by James Irvin” for seven years, beginning 
January 1, 1822 and ending January 2, 1829, for $400 per year, the 
farm “being now and since last Fall in the possession and occupation 
of the said James F. Tracy.” 

Another document, dated September 5, 1825, is a receipt for 
$3750 paid by Scott as executor of Thomas Tracy, dec’d. “in full con- 
sideration and in pursuance of a compromise of the claim of Eliza C. 
Rankin upon ajudgementrendered in her favour ...in the U.S. Circuit 
Court for the County of Alexandria.” Mrs. Rankin had assigned her 
claim, “for value received,” to John C. Scott who signed the receipt. 
James Francis Tracy had also signed, advising the executor to make 
the compromise. 

Witnesses testified as to Frances Maria Tracy’s intelligence. James 
Compton was asked by Lucinda’s attorney, “From your observation, 
did she appear to be conversant with business?” Compton replied “... 
she appeared to manifest as much intelligence as could be expected 
in a female.” Edward C. Fitzhugh stated “... | consider her below the 
ordinary degree of intelligence.” It was his opinion that she could not 
understand business. 

However much her ability to understand business failed to impress 
the witnesses, Frances’ continued attack on Scott’s accounts eventu- 
ally paid off. Lucinda’s executorship of the estate of Richard Marshall 
Scott was revoked at the June term of 1846. She was replaced by 
William H. Foote. Commissioner Love’s report was confirmed at the 
same court. Foote was ordered to pay Frances $1248.19 out of Scott’s 
estate, with interest on $810.52 from December 31, 1845. Foote was 
also ordered to pay her $1347.60 as James Francis Tracy’s adminis- 
tratix, with interest on $1070.91 from December 31,1836. He was to 
transfer to Frances sixty-five shares of stock of the Farmers Bank of 
Alexandria, standing in the name of her deceased husband still 
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untransferred, “with the dividends thereon, from the month of April 
1837, in conformity with the said Report of Commissioner Love.” 

Frances Maria Tracy’s dispute with Richard Marshall Scott and his 
widow Lucinda lasted fourteen years, during which time she made a 
disasterous second marriage and became heavily in debt. Between 
1836 and 1839 she borrowed several sums from Dennis Johnston, 
placing Mount Erin in trust to Robert J. Taylor as security for the 
loans.*® Frances defaulted and Johnston asked the court for a sale. 
Taylor, in poor health, was unable to conduct the sale, but on 
September 27, 1837, the Alexandria Gazette carried a notice that 
Frances Maria Tracy would sell 116 acres of Mount Erin 


divided into two lots by the Gravelled Road leading from 
Hunting Creek Bridge to Dogue Run, bounded by the Gravelled 
Road, Mount Vernon Road, and the land of John Collard. 


A notice appeared in the Gazette on October 31 that the remaining 
tract was to be sold on November 4, 1837. Evidently this sale was not 
held. On June 3, 1839, Frances sold 3/4 ofan acre to Amos Dye, senior, 
for $20, “part of the land on which she now resides, on the Stage Road 
40 

Frances Maria Tracy married John W. Jackson November 30, 
1839.4! She was already considerably indebted to creditors, though 
she had satisfied part of her debts by the sale of 116 acres to Edward 
Burchell of Alexandria, D. C., for $348 in 1837.” In her 1841 divorce 
action against Jackson, Frances charged him with “being of very 
intemperate habits and much addicted to gambling and other low 
vices.” She also charged that he had totally wasted and destroyed the 
whole of her personal estate.** She accused him of cutting and selling 
her timber but not applying one cent to the payment of debts. Several 
judgments had been issued against her and her husband, but no 
effects had been found to satisfy execution. She had only her land to 
pay her debts. Frances, through her attorney Lawrence B. Taylor, 
stated that 


since her unfortunate matrimonial connection with the said 
Jackson (she being pretty well advanced in years and he being a 
very young man) his conduct towards her has been a continued 
series of unprovoked, cruel, and brutal attacks on her feelings and 
person - that he has repeatedly when intoxicated severely bruised 
and beaten her and that on one occasion she was so seriously 
injured by a blow inflicted on her by the said Jackson as to be 
confined to her bed for several weeks and to require medical aid 
and attendance ...” 
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Frances stated she lived in fear for her life, that she had left her 
house, and feared she would be thrown upon the world penniless and 
helpless.’ She asked the court for an injunction against Jackson’s 
cutting of her timber and impoverishing her land, and for a divorce. 

John W. Jackson answered the allegations by stating that Frances 
was in debt before he married her and that he had made all reasonable 
exertions to pay off her debts. He denied squandering her personal 
property, denied cutting timber. He admitted hauling wood to Alex- 
andria to sell but that the proceeds were used for his family’s needs. 
He also admitted his drunkenness, but did not recollect brutality or 
cruelty. According to the deposition of Mrs. Mary Duvall who had 
boarded with the Jacksons for a few days, Frances told her she had 
been struck by a chair thrown at her by Jackson, and that he had forced 
her to stay in the kitchen all night without heat. Dr. Richard C. Mason 
testified that Frances claimed her husband “cowhided” her. He 
attended her for a very sore knee. She had told him that 


her husband had returned home a few nights before with some of 
his companions and that after supper they had gone out and were 
worrying her milch cow with a Bull dog - and that upon her 
speaking somewhat harshly of the men for their conduct, Jackson 
seized her by the arm and slung her across the room. She fell on 
the floor, whereby she received the injury ...” 


Mary Ann Kearns, another witness, stated that John W. Jackson 
told his wife that he married her for her property and that he intended 
to leave her without any. 

The court awarded Frances an injunction against the cutting of 
timber on her land, and a divorce. The Alexandria Gazette for July 6, 
1842 published the following notice: 


Whereas a Decree was granted to the subscriber at the last term of 
the Superior Court of Fairfax County, divorcing her “a mensa et 
thoro” from her late husband John W. Jackson - all persons are 
hereby forewarned from giving credit to the said J.W. Jackson 
under the impression that my property is bound for his debts - as 
the property remained undisposed during the marriage - has by 
said decree, been restored to me, free from his power and control. 
Frances M. Jackson 


However, by deed dated March 30, 1841, John W. Jackson and wife 
Frances Maria, with Dennis Johnston and Lawrence B. Taylor, devisee 
of Robert J. Taylor, dec’d., sold 50 acres of Mount Erin to William 
Mershon, with water from the well and free use of the road, for the Old 
Mount Vernon Race Course. Of the original 362 acres of Mount 
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Erin, 166 acres, or almost half, were sold for debts and an additional 
trust placed on the remainder.* 

Slowly, Frances must have paid off her creditors. She received a 
deed of release from Lawrence B. Taylor in 1842,*° and another from 
Dennis Johnston in 1848.7 

In 1850 Frances conveyed the remaining 196 acres of Mount Erin 
to the heirs of Absalom Remington who had paid her $2025 on 
October 27, 1848, prior to his death.* (Asurvey showed the actual size 
of the property to be 185.5 acres.) The deed identifies the grantor as 
Frances Maria Tracy of Petersburg, Virginia, and the grantees as 
William R., Richard H., Anne M., Virginia C., Susan R., and Charles G. 
Remington, children and heirs at law of Absalom Remington, dec’d. 
The Remingtons had evidently been living at Mount Erin by 1849. 
Absalom died there in December of that year under mysterious 
circumstances. An inquest was begun at Mount Erin on Sunday the 
9th of December, 1849, then adjourned to Catts’ Tavern on the 13th 
before Fairfax County coroner Levi Burke “upon the view of the body 
of Absalom Remington ... to enquire on behalf of the Commonwealth, 
when, how, and by what means the said Absalom Remington came to 
his death.”*9 

The deposition of Dr. Richard C. Mason offers us a tantalizing 
account of Remington’s final illness. 


On Saturday the 24th November I called on Mr. Wm. Smith to 
notify him to work on the road the Monday following and whilst 
speaking to him on the subject, Mr. Remington’s little son came 
riding by with great speed. I remarked upon the mischief as I 
supposed it to be of the boy, in riding so fast — Mr. Smith said that 
Mr. Remington was reported to be lying very ill, — I immediately 
observed that then the little fellow had been after a Doctor — Mr. 
Smith said with no little emphasis, “no, they won’t have a doctor 
to him” altho this made no impression on me at the time, I 
soon forgot it, in the pursuit of my own business On the 
following Saturday (1st day of December) I called at the house of 
Wm. Simmes to notify him to work the road — but finding him not 
at home, I left word with his wife to tell him, and asked her if I 
could cross to Mr. Remington’s, rather than ride all the way 
around — she replied that she could send a boy to let me thru the 
fences, but said if I was going to see Mr. Remington on the same 
business, it would be useless to go, as he was very sick — I expressed 
concern to hear that he was still sick, and asked what was the 
matter with him — She answered, that she didn’t know what was 
the matter & said “They don’t want anybody to know what is the 
matterwith him. Theydon’twantanyone to see him, that they had 
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had no doctor to see him” — and continued to say a good deal 
about the ill treatment of Remington by his family — and said she 
had heard that Mrs. Remington had wished he was dead — and 
upon that Mrs. Simmes commented in terms much to her credit. 


T heard no more of Mr. Remington’s case until Wednesday the 5th 
day of Decr — having the hands of the neighborhood at work on 
the road — Victor Struder came to me with an excuse for his 
brother George for his nonattendance on the road saying that he 
had spent the night before with Mr. Remington who was very ill, 
that he was so low that morning as to induce the belief he couldn’t 
survive beyond 9 oclock. I asked Victor what was the matter with 
Mr. R— he said he didn’t know. I asked him what was the 
impression in the neighborhood as to what was the matter. He 
hesitated, and said he did not like to repeat what he had heard— 
I told him that, if it was believed there was anything wrong in the 
matter, it was his duty to repeat what he had heard and to speak 
out— He persisted in saying “he didn’t like to repeat what he had 
heard & hoped I wouldn’t press him”— said he had not been to 
Mr. Remington’s since he was sick, & therefore knew nothing 
himself - but that his brother George had been there all the time, 
that he knew all about & could tell all about it” - But said he “Tl 
say one thing, and thatis from what] have heard, ifMr. Remington 
should die he ought not to be allowed to be buried until he is 
examined” - In a few minutes after this conversation I mentioned 
it’s purport, as well as what I had before heard, to Mr. Maydr. 
Mason, who was engaged on the Road with me- And said I thought 
it my duty as a justice of the Peace to look into the case, & that I 
would go to Remington’s that day, but as I wished to be engaged 
in no ‘fending & proving, I wished someone to go with me; He 
thought I was right and offered at once to go with me - Mr. Dennis 
Johnston arrived some time after & upon my stating to him all 1 
heard he too concurred that it was proper I should go, & he also 
offered to go along - Accordingly Mr. Johnston, Mr. Mason, and 
myself rode up to Remington’s that afternoon - we met Miss Ann 
Potter in the yard; I asked her how Mr. Remington was? - She 
replied that he was alive and that was all - I asked what was the 
matter. She said she “didn’t know unless it was the consumption” 
- We went in & found Mrs. Remington sitting by the fire in the 
front room. I inquired of her how Mr. Remington was - She said 
he was very low - I asked her what had been the matter with him? 
She said he had been attacked about a fortnight before very 
suddenly, after night with a violent vomiting - that he had throwed 
up a great deal of bile & other bad stuff - that he had vomited very 
hard - that after that worked off he seemed easier & that she 
proposed he should take something in the way of medicine, but 


he refused - She proposed to send for a Doctor, but he declined 
that- She remarked that he never would have a Doctor to himself, 
that he wasa man possessed ofa very good constitution, and as that 
had before carried him safely thro’ some attacks, that he seemed 
still disposed to depend upon it - She said that the next she 
proposed, as his insides must be sore, that he should take some oil 
- but he refused - however after some two or three days (as we 
understood it) she said she did prevail upon him to take a dose of 
calomel, as he still seemed but little if any better - He threw the 
calomel up and again vomited a great deal - & after the lapse of a 
day or two more as I again understood, she said she prevailed on 
him to drink a cup of coffee - but he threw that up also, & again 
vomited with violence, & that the last time he had vomited, he 
threw up nothing but blood - We were then invited to go into his 
room to see him, we found him alone, & lying with his eyes closed 
- I spoke to him, & asked how he was, he said he was very poorly 
- Lasked if he had any pain? - He said “a great deal” putting his 
hand on the pit of his stomach - I asked if he had any pain in his 
head - He said he couldn’t say that he had - I asked him to put out 
his tongue, he attempted to comply, but could not because as I 
thought of its excessive dryness - for I found upon putting my 
finger into his mouth, that his tongue was very hard & dry - It 
occurred to me as I found his hand & wrist comfortable warm 
altho there was no perceptible pulsation at the wrist, that a large 
Blister might yet be useful to him - And I said to him that I wished 
to apply a large Blister on the stomach and asked if he had any 
objection - He said “no not in the least” - Finding on inquiry that 
there was no Blister plaster about the house I requested Mrs. 
Remington to make her little boy get his horse to go down with me 
& I would send one - She immediately did so - And upon leaving 
Mr. R’s room, as we passed thru the front room we found Miss A. 
Potter there by the fire, & I said to her “a Blister promptly applied 
may possibly save him yet” - And asked her if Mr. R took any thing 
to drink? She said “no, he will take nothing” nor will he allow that 
Blister to be applied” - I replied that must be done whether he 
would or not” - and we left the house - Just as we mounted our 
horses, Mrs. Wilson a French lady living very close by, appeared 
near her own dwelling, and in return to a civil salutation on my 
part, she invited us to “come in” - I declined it upon the score of 
business [?] but as she proposed it I advanced to her when a 
conversation occurred as to Mr. R’s condition, in which she 
commented his case, said it was a hard one, etc. that he had been 
treated very badly etc. - that she had asked Mrs. Remington why 
she had not sent for a Doctor & that Mrs. R had said that Mr. 
Remington would not have one - and yet, Mrs. Wilson said, that 
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she had been in and seen Mr. Remington and asked him why he 
should not have a physician - and that Mr. Remington had replied 
that-he would give the world if they would send for a Doctor for 
him, but they would not” - 


I mentioned to the gentlemen with me, as we rode off, that I did 
not like to send the Blister by the little boy - I was afraid it might 
not be applied - And that it had occurred to me to be better to try 
to get Mr. Stephen Jones to carry it up & put it on - they concurred 
with me in the propriety of that suggestion & urged that I wd do 
so accordingly I sent up by Mr. Jones, who said he was very willing 
to go & do all he could to aid in nursing Mr. R thro the night, a 
Blister & a bottle of Gum Arabic water to be administered thro the 
night - Mr. Jones got back before my bed hour & reported that 
Mrs. Remington had seemed to be much offended by his visit, 
both against me & himself-so much that he felt himself obliged 
to come away, bringing back with him both the Blister & the gum 
water, as they were objected to - 


The next day, Thursday 6th Victor Strudor again remarked to 
me in reply to inquiry made by me, if his brother George had yet 
come, that George was still with Mr. Remington & continued to 
make some remarks about the case of R - & said “he had under- 
stood he wanted to make his will but they would not send for any 
one to draw it up for him - that he had wanted a Doctor but they 
would not send for one”- 


That morning I drove into Alexandria & on the way fell in with 
Dr. Richards coming out at the draw bars from Remington’s farm 
he told me had had been to see Remington, but could do nothing, 
as he considered him dying - said Mrs. Remington had told him 
that her husband was always a very weakly man having a poor 
constitution at best & particularly had that been the case for some 
months back, &... 


On my return I saw old Mrs. Strudor at her door - I called & 
asked for her son George, she said he was yet at Mr. Remington’s 
- the old woman came to the road and I asked her what was the 
matter with Mr. Remington? She said she didn’t wish her name 
brot in but she feared from what she heard all wasn’t right - she 
spoke of Mr. Remington’s having been beaten by his family, as she 
had heard - & said she had heard Mr. Bayliss who married her 
daughter say they had given or would give Remington a dose at 
Christmas -I asked, a dose of what? She said she didn’t know what 
- but a dose of something to put him out of the way - 


When I left her I soon met George Strudor - I inquired of him 
how Mr. R was? He said Dr. Richards had been there & said he 


could not live beyond 9 o’clock that night- I asked what had been 
the matter - he replied “he did not know unless the old man had 
been drinking”- that he thought it must be drinking that made 
him so, not that he kept any thing to drink about the house but 
that he thought he must may be keep some hid out. The following 
day, in another conversation with Victor Strudor on the road, 
where we were at work, he said “that whilst Mr. Remington was 
sick, he, Strudor, thought it would be right for him to go see 
Remington, & expressed his intention to do so, to his brother 
George - but that George told him he need not go, that Mrs. 
Remington didn’t admit any one into his room - that he, Victor, 
asked why, & said he, Remington, must be a strange sort of aman 
to which George had replied that the woman had said he wouldn’t 
admitany one”-All these facts, super added to what Mr. Remington 
had told me that last time I had seen him in health, & which was 
but a short time before I heard he was ill, in a conversation of his 
own seeking, imposed it upon me as a matter of duty to call the 
attention of the coroner of the county to the case - the communi- 
cation made by Mr. Rem- to me was to the following effect and 
under the following circumstances - I rode by, on my way to 
Alexandria to see his next door neighbor Mr. David - and as I 
passed by the gate Mr. Remington called to me and said he wished 
to speak with me as I came out- accordingly when I returned from 
David’s house Mr. R. was standing at the gate & let me thru - he 
commenced his conversation by asking me what had become of 
Riker’s case-I told him that Mr. Riker was in the hands of the court 
where I had no doubt he would get full justice - Remington said 
he hoped so-& continued to remark that Mr. Riker had become 
very intimate in his family, & had got his wife to go to see Mrs. 
Griffin, in order to make a witness of her - that he Remington, had 
begged his wife not to have anything to do with it - but that she 
wouldn’t mind him - that she always did the reverse of what he 
advised - He complained much and very indignantly of Riker’s 
intimacy, and seemed deeply concerned at it - said he was at his 
house every day at some hour, & generally at night, and seemed 
evidently suspicious & jealous of him - specified a particular 
occasion on which he said Riker had come there & staid until itwas 
certainly time for every one to be at home- he took his hat, & took 
leave, shaking hands with both his wife & her sister - but he 
Remington observed a wink to pass between Riker & his wife -& 
she followed him to the door, as did also her sister, that all three 
there were engaged in a whispering conversation but not loud 
enough for him to hear - that one of the females came in & got 
their bonets & shawls & they both went off with Riker - but where 
or for what purpose he did not know- but that the females did not 
return home before half past eleven oclock at night - he said that 
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always when Riker was there that the females were polite & 
agreeable to Riker, but that he himself dared not say a word in any 
conversation that might occur- said that altho his time had always 
been unpleasant in his family, that he was very badly treated, but 
that he had some intervals of peace & quiet, but that since this 
intimacy had sprung up with Riker his own bad treatment by his 
family was tenfold increased - that he now knew no peace - that he 
had not for months past received from either his wife or her sister 
any other language, but that of the most abusive character - that 
they called him a damned old rascal, and son of a bitch, etc. etc. 
He said that his wife made his little son abuse him, & in the boy’s 
presence had expressed her regret that the boy was not big 
enough to beat him - but hoped that she might live to see the time 
when he would be, & then she would make him beat him to death 
- He said he had no doubt in his own mind (when speaking of 
Riker’s intimacy which he seemed to feel so much) that matters 
between them had gone to the worst extremity - & that he was 
watching to see if he couldn’t get the proof more certainly - He 
said he wished to advise with what he should do. I told him Iwould 
advise him to order Riker off - & if he couldn’t keep away in no 
other way, I would, if I were he, shoot him - He said he had 
determined not remain with his family but that he would sell the 
farm & go away- his wife he said, objected & said he should notsell, 
that she would not agree - but he said he had a hitch on her there 
for he had not taken a deed for it-and would therefore sell & have 
the conveyance made directly to the purchaser etc. when I 
expressed concern at all this & great surprise, he said he not yet 
told me the worst, and continued by saying that his wife had 
attempted his life - that she had given him poison in his coffee 
when he lived at the mill - & was very near killing him - of course, 
when I heard all this, I advised him by all means, altho it was a 
delicate subject, & he ought to know best what to do - not to trust 
his life further with her. 
R. C. Mason 


Sworn to before me & the jury of inquest this 9th day of December 
1849 


Lawrence B. Taylor, the attorney who had represented Frances 
Maria Tracy in her divorce action against John W. Jackson in 1841, 
evidently had also represented Absalom Remington in business mat- 
ters. His deposition at the inquest corroborated Dr. Mason’s: 


I know nothing of the circumstances attending the death of Mr. 
Remington & did not hear of his death until Sunday night last, the 
9th inst. [had numerous business transactions with Mr. Remington 
from the year 1847 up to the time of his death and during that time 
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he more than once complained of the unhappy condition in 
which he lived with his family (his wife & sister-in-law) - The last 
time I saw him was sometime in the month of October, or 
November, when he called to consult me aboutmaking a payment 
on Erin, the property he purchased of Mrs. F. M. Tracy - he was 
then in a very depressed state, and stated that of late his home 
relations were worse than ever, said he could not bear it much 
longer and must do something to puta stop to it; he asked me for 
my advice as to the course he should pursue, & I advised him to 
convert all his real estate into money, and to pull up stakes and 
quit this part of the country, to notify his wife of his intention and 
to invite her to go with him, and if she refused, to let her shift for 
herself - He complained of being annoyed by the visits of Alfred 
Riker to his house, against his wishes, and of his remaining there 
until a late hour, after he, Remington, had retired for the night - 


In answer to a question from Dr. Mason, I state, without hesita- 
tion, that I inferred from his conversation, that he was jealous of 
Riker - 

Law. B. Taylor 


Because the jury suspected arsenic poisoning as the cause of 
Remington’s death, the contents of his stomach were analyzed. Dr. 
William W. Hoxton made an examination of the stomach on Monday, 
December 10th, and found 


.. evidence of inflammatory action. A small portion of the lining 
membrance has disappeared. The man evidently must have died 
from the effects of this morbid action. How this condition was 
produced it is impossible for me to determine - no arsenic was 
discovered after the most careful examination ... - besides this 
state of the stomach is frequently produced by other causes than 
arsenic - alcoholic drinks, improper food, exposure to cold, etc. 


It was the opinion of the jurors that “Absalom Remington came to 
his death by the visitation of God.” 

Remington’s widow Catharine renounced administration on her 
husband’s estate in favor of her brother George Potter.” She did, 
however, apply for guardianship of her six children.*' Catharine was 
the daughter of James Potter and an heir to his estate.” James Potter 
died April 6, 1853 intestate but seized of land on the Long Branch of 
Accotink Creek. Catharine inherited two tracts from her father, 150 
acres and 30 acres. She also held a dower interest in Mount Erin. 

But at the time Alfred Riker began to court Catharine, she was 
neither a widow nor an heiress, her husband and father being still 
alive. We can only speculate about Riker’s interest in her, a married 
woman and the mother of six children. 
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In 1838, Alfred Riker was boarding with James and Walter Griffin 
as a hired hand on their farm in Dutchess County, New York. In 
1844, Sarah Griffin, widow of James, was desirous of removing to 
Virginia. She entrusted $250 to Riker for the purchase of a farm in 
Fairfax County. He left New York about March 1844 and contracted 
with Cornelius Jacobs for the purchase of his farm called Retirement 
for $1600. Riker paid Jacobs $175 down, using the remainder for 
travel expenses. Upon his return to New York, Sarah gave him an 
additional $447, part of the proceeds of the sale of her 34-acre farm. 
Riker made another trip to Virginia in June 1844 and gave the money 
to Jacobs. Sarah then gave Riker the remaining $1200 to complete the 
purchase of Retirement, and Jacobs gave Riker a deed to the property. 
The deed was made in Riker’s name.**? 

In the summer of 1844, Sarah, her nephew Thomas Oakley, her 
brother-in-law Walter Griffin, and Alfred Riker left New York for Vir- 
ginia, taking up residence at Retirement, where Riker commenced to 
plant oatgrass and otherwise cultivate the farm. For the next five years, 
they continued to live together, though Walter Griffin died in March 
of 1846. In 1849, Sarah filed suit against Riker, charging him with 
fraud and deceit. She claimed she had asked Riker repeatedly to make 
her a deed in her name, or to at least give her a written acknowledg- 
ment of her ownership. Riker had never complied, though he was 
always polite and kind. When Walter Griffin died, Sarah charged, 
Riker’s attitude towards her changed totally. He became “rough & 
surly & imperious, and less ready to acknowledge” Sarah’s rights in the 
premises. When she tried to deliver to her nephew, upon his reaching 
his majority, some articles left him by his mother, Riker “whipped her 
with awagon whip.” She accused him of “confining & imprisoning her 
in her own house & preventing her friends from seeing her by false 
reports.” She contrived her escape and took refuge in the house of 
Cornelius Jacobs. Sarah also claimed Riker had attempted to sell and 
dispose of the property “with the full intent of cheating and defraud- 
ing” her. When she complained, he told her to “shut up her jaws.” In 
her bill Sarah stated that Riker had no funds or property of his own, 
that 


... only a few years ago he was a poor & destitute young man who 
was taken home protected & reared by her & had lived with her 
in the same family ever since his maturity as an assistant ... 


Riker admitted that Sarah had given him $250 to purchase land in 
Virginia, but claimed that she had left it up to him to do so in his own 
name. He stated in his answer to her charges against him that he had 
told her everything about his dealings and that she had no objections 
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as long as he cultivated the farm for her and allowed her to reside with 
and be supported by him for her natural life. He denied she had re- 
peatedly asked him to make a deed in her name. He denied whipping 
and imprisoning her, and preventing her friends from seeing her by 
false reports. He also denied attempting to sell the farm or to cheat 
her. He stated that when he was employed by James and Walter Griffin 
on their farm in Dutchess County in the fall of 1838, he was over 
twenty-one years old and not destitute. He stated that Sarah was also 
employed by the Griffins to work by the week. A little more than a year 
later she married James Griffin. Riker said he had worked the Griffin 
farm on shares and that he had continued to do so after James’ death. 
He also said that Walter Griffin had willed him $800 which he spent on 
improvements to Retirement, that he had received no benefits or 
compensation for his services. 

The depositions of G. W. Triplett, George M. Millan, William K. 
Biers, Willis Henderson, George Mason of Hollin Hall, and William W. 
Triplet attested to the excellentimprovements made by Riker, in their 
estimation worth over $1000. They stated that if he was acting as agent 
and superintendant for Sarah Griffin his services were worth $150 a 
year and board. The court ruled that Riker had acted as agent, using 
Sarah’s money and that she was entitled to a transfer of the title to the 
land. The courtalso ruled that Sarah was liable for any sums advanced 
by Riker for completion of the purchase of Retirement. Riker was 
ordered to pay Sarah $1578.37 plus interest from 1844 within six 
months of the date of the decree. If he did not, then Retirement was 
to be sold. Sarah filed a supplemental bill in March 1850 requesting 
that Riker be restrained from cutting timber and from carrying off the 
wood already cut. Her request for an injunction was granted. Also in 
1850, Sarah filed another suit against Riker, this time for the return of 
household furnishings and a horse and cow, of a total value of $292, 
which she claimed he refused to give her.* Five months later she was 
awarded the items and 1¢ damages. 

In 1852 Alfred Riker entered into a marriage contract with 
Catharine Remington, widow, by which they conveyed to George 
Padgett as trustee Catharine’s dower interest in Mount Erin “upon 
which she now resides” for her sole use, also slave Sarah and child 
Hannah, five horses, two wagons, two sets of harnesses, eight cows, six 
hogs, one table, one dozen chairs, one sofa, five feather beds, three 
carpets, and other personal property.” By this agreement, Catharine 
was also to receive any rents and profits. Though Riker was now 
married to Catharine and a resident of Mount Erin, he had not heard 
the last of Sarah Griffin. She sued him in 1855* and again in 1858.°” 
Now the wife of James Gould, Sarah claimed Riker still held $300 
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worth of her personal property. She accused Riker of executing a deed 
of trust to George Padgett conveying his interest in property Catharine 
inherited from her father’s estate, and that he did so to evade his 
creditors. Sarah stated that Retirement was sold for $2857 and that 
Riker was left with a residue of over $500, a wagon, two horses, and 
other personal property. She claimed that Riker had loaned out large 
sums to various individuals and that security collected for the loans was 
payable to his wife or to Padgett as trustee. Sarah and her husband 
James Gould asked the court to void Riker’s deeds to Padgett and to 
set them aside. 

Riker claimed he had no property, that the wagon and horses were 
sold. The suit evidently dragged on for ten years, during which time 
both George Padgett and Catharine Riker died. The court ruled, in 
1868, that the suit should be revived against Riker as executor of 
Catharine Riker, deceased. There is no record that the Goulds revived 
their suit, but in 1870 they petitioned the court that any interest Riker 
had in the estate of his deceased wife be subject to the payment of his 
debt owed since 1858.5" — 

After Catharine’s death in 1863, Alfred Riker continued to reside 
at MountErin. Anne Frobel, who lived at Wilton Hill, about a half mile 
from Mount Erin, wrote about Riker in her diary during the winter of 
1861-1862: 


This horrid creature is one of the yankee settlers in this neighbor- 
hood from one of the New England states. He has been settled 
here a number of years and a perfect nuicence and abhorrence to 
all his neighbours, has been accused of many crimes, but has 
always managed to elude the law, the climax was reached when he 
was accused of complicety with a woman in poisoning her old 
husband, and then marying the widow and taking possession ofall 
his effects. The body was exhumed and examined, he was 
imprisoned a long time but finally the proofs were not sufficient 
to convict, "and he got off Scott free-" Such is the history of this 
despicable creature as I gotit from one of his neighbours nearest. 


Catharine and Absalom’s six children each owned a 1/6 share of the 
farm, conveyed to them by Frances Maria Tracy in 1850. In 1861, 
William F. Remington and wife Maria Virginia of Alexandria conveyed 
to Tobias A. and James A. Stoutenburgh for $485 a1/6 part of Mount 
Erin “of which Absalom Remington died seized and now in the 
occupation of Alfred Riker.”*? In July 1863 the Stoutenburghs and the 
five other owners of Mount Erin instituted an ejectment suit against 
Riker, stating that Riker should “render seizen and peaceable posses- 
sion ofa certain tract or parcel of land with the appurtenances thereof 
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...” in Fairfax County called Mount Erin.” They claimed that Riker’s 
marriage agreement gave him no rights to the property, but that on 
January 23, 1861 “without law or right and contrary to the will of the 
plaintiffs” Riker entered and ejected them from the premises. They 
asked the court for $5000 damages and costs and repossession of the 
land. They also claimed $300 rents and profits, and $300 for timber 
cutand hauled away. An intriguing note on the summons demanding 
Riker’s appearance in court, written by deputy sheriff Franklin Rob- 
erts, states: 

Executed by delivering a copy to Alfred Riker’s sister in law at his 

house - August 31st 1863 


Was unmarried Ann Potter keeping house for the widower Riker? 


Alfred Riker may have felt entitled to the Mount Erin property in 
right of his son by Catharine, George A. Riker, a minor. The Stouten- 
burghs were evidently not interested in a protracted fight with Riker, 
however just and defensible their claim, and sold their 1/6 part of 
Mount Erin farm to Samuel Pulman for $400 on August 17, 1863.°! 
Four months later, on December 22, 1863, Greenberry and Anne M. 
[Remington] Brown sold their 1/6 part of Mount Erin to Pulman for 
$400 including any right to damages done by “military forces during 
the existence of the present war.” Less than a year later, On October 
18, 1864, William H. and Virginia C. [Remington ] Gaskins of George- 
town sold to Pulman their 1/6 share for $500, with the same provision 
for damages. Two and half weeks later, James E. F. and Susan R. 
[Remington ] Offutt of Georgetown sold to Pulman for $500 their 
1/6 share, with the same provision for damages.” Three weeks later, 
on November 28, 1864, Richard H. Remington sold to Pulman for 
$500 his 1/6 share with provision for damages.® Samuel Pulman had 
now acquired 5/6 of the Mount Erin farm. The remaining 1/6 share 
belonged to Charles G. Remington, about 14 years old at this time. His 
guardian, Robert F. Roberts, in 1865, asked the court for a sale of his 
ward’s share of Mount Erin farm.® He stated that the property was 
worth about $600, but the yearly income was less that $30. Pulman, 
who was occupying Mount Erin, had offered $600 for Charles’ share. 
Roberts asked the court to accept Pulman’s offer ifa higher bid could 
not be found. On Friday, July 27, 1866 the sale was held at Pulman’s 
house and the property was struck off to him at $600, the highest bid. 
By deed dated January 20, 1868, George Rucker, commissioner, 
conveyed to Samuel Pulman Charles G. Remington’s 1/6 interest in 
Mount Erin farm.® With this transaction, Pulman acquired all 185.5 
acres of the land Frances Maria Tracy had conveyed to Absalom 
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Remington’s heirs in 1850. Taxes due for the years 1861, 1862, 1863, 
and 1864 were remitted by the court. 

Alfred Riker, meanwhile, had gained possession of the 150-acre lot 
#7 in the division of James Potter’s real estate which had descended to 
Catharine and which Riker claimed in right of his son. Catharine’s six 
children by Absalom Remington also held an interestin James Potter’s 
estate. By their mother ‘s will, their half brother George Alfred Riker 
inherited lot #7, also half ofall her household furniture, the other half 
to be equally divided among her other children. Alfred was left all the 
farming utensils and also “all debts and demands due me at the time 
of my death.” He was also named her executor. Catharine’s 
marriage agreement with Alfred Riker transferred all her property to 
a trustee for her sole and separate use, but her six children by 
Remington argued, in 1868, that her inheritance from James Potter 
took place after her marriage to Riker and that as a married woman 
her will was not valid as to the disposition of Potter’s land. The land 
should rightfully descend to all her heirs at law, subject to her 
husband’s courtesy right. They asked the court to void their mother’s 
willas to lot#7 and to grant them an injunction against Riker who, they 
claimed, was cutting and selling wood.” 

Riker responded by saying that the marriage agreement was 
intended to include any present and future property which might 
come to Catharine. He also stated that after the death of James Potter, 
he and Catharine had conveyed her inheritance to a trustee, the 
purpose being that she would have power to dispose of the property 
as her own. He claimed that her willing the land to their son George 
was perfectly valid. A copy of the second trust agreement is included 
in this suit. 

The court ruled that Catharine’s will, in so far as it affected lot #7, 
was null and void, that the property descended to all her children 
equally, subject to her husband’s courtesy right. Alfred consented to 
a sale. The plaintiffs also asked that the value of the wood Riker had 
cut and sold be deducted from his share of the proceeds of the sale. 

Judge Henry Wirtz Thomas wrote an opinion on the law governing 
a married woman’s right to dispose of property. This document is 
included in the suit. He wrote: 


By the statute of Virginia, a married woman may make a will 
disposing of her separate estate, or in the exercise of a power of 
appointment. What isa separate estate? It is when the femme has 
over it such dominion as to be an exception to and exclude the 
marital rights of the husband. Mrs. Riker had no such estate in the 
realty descending from her father, and consequently there being 
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no power of appointment vested in her, as to this interest, she had 
no authority to devise it. The will is therefore void ... as disposes 
of the land descended from James Potter. 


Catharine’s will does not mention Mount Erin. Her dower interest 
ended with her death. Alfred went on to acquire more property and 
to enjoy his grandchildren. He outlived Catharine by thirty-eight 
years, dying an old man in 1901.7! 

William Mershon, who had purchased fifty acres of Mount Erin 
from Frances and John W. Jackson in 1841 for the Old Mount Vernon 
Race Course ran into financial trouble. He had agreed to act as 
security on Jackson’s bond of $227.05 owed to George H. Smoot.” 
Jackson defaulted. Smoot sued and was awarded judgment.” On 
December 5, 1843, Mershon mortgaged the fifty acres to William S. 
Johnston.” 

In 1842 a suit was brought in Fairfax Circuit Superior Court by 
William Mershon against Joseph Bruin.”” Mershon complained that 
Bruin operated a club-house “and a certain eating and drinking 
house, and their privileges, standing and being on a certain race 
course, known by the name of the Mount Vernon race course, of the 
said plaintiff ...” and that Bruin owed him $2000. Bruin had also 
occupied “certain other rooms and apartments of the said plaintiff, in 
and parcel ofa certain other race club-house and premises” and owed 
Mershon an additional $2000. An account of expenses is included in 
the suit. Bruin had rented the club-house “including the whole eating 
and drinking privilege” commencing October 5, 1841 for $400. This 
amount was evidently for six months only, as the account lists the 
rental due on the club-house for the spring of 1842 at $450. Other 
items in the account are cigars, wine, crockery ware, hardware, 
payments to “Mrs. Walker for cooking ... Richardson for keeping bar 
...” and S. Catts for the loan of a cask. 

James E. Mankin gave a deposition in Alexandria October 24, 1846 
in which he stated he had attended the Mount Vernon races in Fairfax 
County in October 1841 for two days and that Thomas Rose and John 
H. Zimmerman were barkeepers. He also attended the Mount Vernon 
races at another race course in the District of Columbia in the spring 
of 1842 which lasted for five days. Joseph Bruin seemed to be in charge 
of the “eating and drinking department” at both races. Mankin stated 
that he saw Bruin “going from the Market house to the race ground 
and saw him superintending the eating and drinking ...” The suit 
indicates that William Mershon operated more than one race course 
in the Washington area, leasing the clubhouses and conducting other 
business in connection with racing including the training of horses. 
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Burdett Skinner, on August 14, 1852, gave a deposition in a suit in 
which William Duval charged that George Chichester reneged on a 
contract concerning the training of a mare named Mary Clifton.” 
Skinner stated 


J think in 1841 I bargained with William Mershon and sent Mary 
Clifton to him to be trained ... Mr. Mershon, I think, charged me 
$1.25 per day. I borrowed and had control of the mare and the 
defendant Chichester had nothing to do with the contract - Mary 
Clifton belonged to defendant Chichester - Mershon was then the 
proprietor of the Mount Vernon race course and Duval trained 
horses there - I cannot state that Mershon had a training stable 
there, although I knew no one but him in my contract - When the 
mare was exercised she was apparently under the direction of Col. 
Duval. 


A list of expenses accompanies this suit. Itshows that Mary Clifton, 
a three-year-old filly, was trained from August 6 to September 10, 1841 
for $43.75. There was a 25¢ charge for removing one pair of shoes. 
Also listed were charges for fodder, oats, and hominey, for boarding 
Billy Mann and Ratcliffe the rubbers, Joshua the rider, and a $2.50 
charge for two leather halters in 1844. In answer to interrogatories by 
the defendant Chichester, William Duval stated that several letters had 
passed between them relative to the training of colts, that Chichester 
had agreed to furnish the rubbers, riders, and feed for the horses and 
board for the hands and Duval was to provide his services as a trainer 
free of charge. They were to split any winnings between them. Duval 
claimed that Chichester furnished only the riders, that Duval had to 
furnish feed for them and the horses. There were no winnings to be 
divided as the horses were never run. 

The Alexandna Gazette for August 16, 1842 published an advertise- 
ment by William Mershon as proprietor of the Mount Vernon Race 
Course, near Alexandria, D.C., stating that races would commence on 
Tuesday the 4th of October 1842 and continue for five days. Five 
sweepstakes were offered for colts and fillies three years old. Jockey 
Club purses and the Citizens’ Plate of Alexandria, worth $1000, were 
also offered. Mershon, as the proprietor of the new Mount Vernon 
Race Course in the District of Columbia, made a proposition to the 
owners of rival champions of the North and the South which appeared 
in the same issue of the Gazette. The newspaper reprinted Mershon’s 
letter to the owner of Fashion, the champion of the North, dated 
August 8, 1842, which first appeared in the New York Spirit of the Times. 
Mershon wrote: 
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Mr. Dear Sir - The citizens of Maryland and Virginia are 
extremely anxious to have a sight of “Fashion” the ensuing Fall, 
and buta small portion of them can have that pleasure, unless she 
will consent to come South. Under these circumstances, I will put 
up a purse of TWENTY FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, fee for all 
horses, four mile heats, provided Fashion and Boston both start, 
and Fifteen Hundred Dollars if she starts without him. 

Besides this inducement to pay us a visit, I imagine that Messrs 
Holmead and Kendall, of the National and Kendal! Courses, 
would also give something handsome for a sight of her ladyship, 
at their Fall Meetings. 

Should the owner of Fashion and her Northern Friends be 
induced to pay us a visit at the Fall Meeting of the Mt. Vernon 
Jockey Club, they will receive a hearty welcome. 

Yours truly, Wm. Mershon. 


William Mershon was evidently counting heavily upon the appear- 
ance of the champion of the North at his fall races. A year later, when 
she still had not come, business must have fallen off sufficiently for 
Mershon to again place an ad in the Gazette. In the issue for September 
18, 1843, he wrote: 


... It has been published in several papers that the mistress of the 
turf, MISS FASHION, would not visit Mt. Vernon course this fall. 
I assert positively, she will be here, and will run four mile heats on 
Friday, the 6th of October ... and should she die in the interme- 
diate time, I will preserve her noble body and exhibit it on that 
day. Therefore, those wishing to have a sight of her will not be 
disappointed, whether she is dead or alive. 
Wm. Mershon, prop. 


Mershon’s race course business, in spite of the fanfare and activity, 
evidently did not prosper. He was unable to pay off his mortgage to 
William S. Johnston. The racetrack property was sold at auction for 
$675 to Daniel B. Collins of New York, the highest bidder. Collins 
received a deed from Johnston in 1848.” In 1849, Collins sold the Old 
Mount Vernon Race Course, together with the use of the well and road 
on Mount Erin, to Napoleon David for $1075.77 By October 1850, 
David had placed two trusts on the property.” On May 27, 1851, itwas 
again sold at auction, for $720 by Francis L. Smith, trustee, to James 
Grigg. Grigg, twenty-eight years old at the time,*! kept the property 
four years when he sold to Samuel Pulman for $1284, a profit of over 
$500." 

Edward Burchell, who had bought the 74-acre and 42-acre parcels 
from Frances Maria Tracy in November 1837, sold the smaller lot 
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almost ten years later to Francis Ashford for $800.8* This lot actually 
contained 43.25 acres. One year later, on May 4, 1848, Edward and 
Ann Burchell sold the larger lot to Benjamin Barton for $500.*4 
Barton, a clockmaker and silversmith, born April 8, 1803, hada shop 
at the corner of King and Royal Streets in Alexandria.®* He sold 
spoons made by his father and himself, as well as toothbrushes, 
hairbrushes, and combs. He also owned a two-story frame house on 
St. Asaph Street. Barton was a public-spirited citizen, serving as an 
alderman and director of several institutions including the local fire 
company, and maintaining the clock at City Hall. He and his wife, the 
former Eliza Kennedy, had been married two years when they bought 
the 74-acre lot of Mount Erin farm. But it would be another twenty 
years before they moved from the city to the country and built their 
home called City View on Beacon Hill. Their daughter Mary would 
become the first woman in the area to study medicine. Their grand- 
son, William Franklin Pierce Reid, developed the Beacon Airfield in 
the 1920’s. Benjamin Barton died at City View, on a piece of Mount 
Erin, at the age of eighty-three years. His estate was valued at $70,000.86 

On December 31, 1887, Eliza D. Barton, Benjamin’s widow, and 
their three daughters, Mary Barton, Lillie C. Reid, and Fannie B. Betts, 
partitioned the land of which Benjamin died seized.°” Mary and Lillie 
each received half of the 74-acre tract. Eliza released her dower right. 
On May 10, 1888, Lillie and husband Franklin P. Reid conveyed to 
Mary for $3500 their moiety “with the buildings thereon ...”88 Ma’ 
placed a trust on the property in 1899 for a debt of $2500 owed to 
James E. Johnston® but she died seized of the property. It was 
conveyed in 1902 by her sister Fannie and husband Sylvester J. Betts of 
Bayonne, New Jersey to Franklin P. Reid.” 

On the same day that Edward and Ann Burchell sold the 43.25 
acres of Mount Erin farm to John and Francis Ashford, the Ashfords 
placed a trust on the property to Samuel Collard for $900 owed to 
Alfred Riker.®! On February 6, 1850, Ashfords sold this and two other 
parcels to Elizabeth Larkin for $1500.°%2 Seven months later Elizabeth 
sold the same parcels to John Ashford for $1500.9? On March 10, 1852, 
John and Francis Ashford pooled these parcels with properties they 
owned in common and sold them, 147 acres called Mount Comfort, 
to William Tasker Weir.” 

The first piece of Mount Erin which Samuel Pulman acquired was 
the Mount Vernon Race Course from James and Mary Ann Newton 
Grigg in 1855. Two days later, Pulman placed a trust on it for the debt 
owed to Grigg.” This trust was released January 23, 1864.9° In 1859 
Pulman placed another trust on the property for a debt owed to 
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Dennis Johnston,” released March 17, 1871. By 1868, Samuel 
Pulman had acquired 185.5 acres from Absalom Remington’s heirs. 
He now had more than 235 acres of the original Mount Erin farm. 
Pulman was to put together his own Mount Erin, adding two more 
parcels totalling 57.75 acres, parcels adjoining, but not part of, Tracy’s 
original tract. 

In 1859, Samuel Pulman acquired 22.75 acres from William S., 
Jane A., Mary A., Dennis, and Francis E. Johnston for $1075.99 The 
land adjoined the race course and the Remington tract on the 
southwest, and came to the grantors as heirs of William Simms in 
1848.'° The property was placed in trust in 1859 at the same time as 
the race course. Both properties were released twelve years later, in 
1871. Pulman acquired the final piece of his Mount Erin farm on 
August 1, 1868, a 35-acre parcel from Betsey C. Mason of Alexandria 
for $1150."°! 

In November 1864 Samuel Pulman asked the Fairfax County 
Court to remit his state taxes for the years 1861-1864. In his request 
he stated:'” 


This is to certify that I own a tract of Land in this County that is 
charged to Absalom Remington heirs, that has been outside the 
Federal lines during the year 1861, and was not protected so that 
I could pursue my ordinary occupations and therefore ask that 
said state taxes for 1861 to 1864 inclusive may be remitted. - 
Samuel Pulman 


I solemnly swear that I have never voluntarily given aid comfort or 
information to the enemies of the United States by act word or 
deed- 


Samuel Pulman 


Pulman’s request was granted. 

Samuel Pulman was born in Yorkshire, England June 7, 1826.'” 
He first appeared in Fairfax County records in 1855 when he was 
deeded the 50-acre Mount Vernon race course by James Grigg. A 
Union man, Samuel served as a Fairfax County justice beginning 
January 1, 1863.'% He, his wife Frances, and their four children 105 were 
living on the Mount Erin property during the latter part of the civil 
war. The Alexandria Gazette for August 6, 1864 published a shocking 
news item concerning Pulman’s family at that time: 


A shell fired from one of the forts ... struck the house of Mr. 
Samuel Pulman across Hunting Creek and exploded, killing two 
of his children instantly and breaking the arm of the third. The 
mother and father were in town at the time and upon hearing of 
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the catastrophe their agony was intense, and the shrieks of the 
mother heartrendering. 


The two dead children were Thomas, aged about thirteen years, 
and Samuel (Jr.) aged about nine, listed in the 1860 census but not 
mentioned in Samuel Pulman’s will.'° 

In 1875, a journalist writing in the Washington Chronicles was 
quoted by the Alexandria Gazette!” 


.. being at the splendid highly cultivated farm of Mr. Samuel 
Pulman called Mount Erin, in Fairfax County, Virginia, last 
evening, we enjoyed a very pleasant event, being the meeting of 
the Woodlawn sewing circle, gotten up for the benefit of the 
Baptist Church. Above fifty ladies and gentlemen were congre- 
gated and a jolly “sewing bee” made a bee-hive of industry, where 
fingers flew and machines clattered. Music and plays were 
enjoyed; a bountiful dinner was partaken of, gotten up by Mrs. 
Pulman and her accomplished daughter Sarah. Among others 
represented were the Augustines, the Bartons, the Bossarts, Coles, 
Collards, Frosts, Gibbs, Hullings, Kirbys, Masons, Meros, 
McWilliams, Troths, Truaxs, Thompsons and Stiles, with Rev. Mr. 
Lawrence and Col. Curtiss, of Washington. 


Mr. Pulman’s farm is one of the best cultivated in the county, 
where all of the best improved labor saving machinery is used - a 
useful lesson to be learned by many other farmers in Old Virginia. 
In his management everything is done to make farm, home, and 
work attractive and desirable to the children, so that as they grow 
up they are not inclined to leave the farm and go into the town to 
live; a consideration not enough thought of and practiced by 
farmers generally. He also has a dairy of about fifty cows, which 
he makes very profitable, both by the sale of milk and in keeping 
up the fertility of his land, a consideration well worthy of atten- 
tion. 


Samuel Pulman won a premium at an agricultural exhibition for 
the best two-year-old Durham bull, also for his steam engine and 
thresher.' He continued his public service, acting as road commis- 
sioner in the 1870’s,'® building an iron wire footbridge across Cameron 
Run.!!° 

The Pulmans evidently moved from Mount Erin to a house at 901 
Prince Street in Alexandria in the 1880’s. The Alexandria City Directory 
shows them living at that address in 1888. They rented out the farm, 
or part of it; the Alexandria Gazette for May 7, 1889 informed its readers 
that there was a fire at Mount Erin 
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... owned by Samuel Pulman but occupied by Mr. J. Gaines. The 
damage was slight, occurring in the rooms over the kitchen, “it was 
thought from the stovepipe.” The occupants and neighbors 
extinguished the flames. 


Another disaster at Mount Erin wasreported in the GazetteSeptem- 
ber 30, 1896. Mr. Pulman’s large barn was damaged bya cyclone, and 
the end of his dwelling blown in. 

Samuel Pulman died December 24, 1896.''' His will, dated 
October 28, 1893, was probated in the Corporation Court of the City 
of Alexandria May 31, 1898 and recorded in Fairfax County circuit 
Court March 30, 1903.!* The will reads, in part: 


... To my beloved wife the land and appurtenances situated 
thereon known and described as the Mount Erin Farm... and after 
her death to be divided between my two children Sarah B. Miller 
and Peter R. Pulman ... 


His obituary appeared in the Alexandna Gazette December 26, 
1896: 


Samuel Pulman, an old and respected citizen of this city, died on 
Thursday night at his house on Alfred and Prince Streets after a 
long illness. Mr. Pulman came to this vicinity from England many 
years ago and for years conducted a truck farm in Fairfax County. 
He also had a stand at the market and had milk wagons on the 
streets. 


On June 11, 1898, Peter R. Pulman and wife Lillie A. conveyed to 
James E. Rose of Washington D.C. all their right and interestin Mount 
Erin, in trust for the sole and separate use of Lillie A. Pulman with full 
power to sell, convey, mortgage, and dispose of the same.!!* Lillie and 
her sister-in-law Sarah B. Miller sold Mount Erin in 1903 to Joseph 
Richardson.'* In 1920, Isabella D. Richardson conveyed the 290.43 
acres to W. Parker Richardson, subject to several deeds of trust.'!* 

Today, the property is covered by subdivisions: Virginia Hills, 
Mount Erin, and Country Club Estates. 


Notes 


COB = Fairfax Court Order Book 
FDB = Fairfax Deed Book 

FWB = Fairfax Will Book 

CFF = Fairfax Chancery Final File 
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Mount Erin Chain of Title 


July 1, 1811 James Irvin to Thomas Tracy of D.C. for $13000 362 
acres 

Will of Thomas Tracy dated July 3, 1821, recorded August 9, 
1821. He willed his real estate to his executor in trust for his 
nephew James Francis Tracy for 7 years during which time 
nephewis to receive the rents and profits. Ifat the end of 7 years 
nephewis nota U.S. citizen capable of holding property, land to 
be sold and proceeds to be given to nephew. 

Will of James Francis Tracy dated October 14, 1822, recorded 
June 22, 1830. He left his wife Frances Maria the residue of his 
estate after other bequests to relatives were paid. 

May 14, 1831 Frances Maria Tracy, widow, renounces husband's 
will and refuses the provisions made for her. 

Dec. 29, 1831 Frances Maria Tracy, widow, to Richard Marshall 
Scott exr. of James Francis Tracy who died June 8, 1830 leaving 
widowand no children or other descendants, security for $2051.76 
her distributary share of husband's estate against any debts of the 
estate which might later appear. The security is all the land of 
which James Francis Tracy died seized. 

September 24, 1836 Frances Maria Tracy to Robert J. Taylor of 
Alexandria, D.C., trust on Mount Erin for debt owed to Dennis 
Johnston ($206.75) plus interest at 6%. 

November 27, 1837 Frances Maria Tracy to Edward Burchell of 
Alexandria D.C. for $348 part of the land on which Frances 
resides: 116 acres divided into two lots; lot #1 of 74 acres, lot #2 
of 42+ acres. 

March 23, 1839 Frances Maria Tracy adds another $500 debt to 
Dennis Johnston and an additional trust on the land held in trust 
by Taylor. If total not paid by January 1, 1840, Taylor to sell at 
public auction. 
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Frances acknowledges above debt. 


June 3, 1839 Frances Maria Tracy to Amos Dye senior for $20 
part of the land on which she now resides, on the Stage Road, 
containing about 3/4 acre. 

March 30, 1841 John W. Jackson and wife Frances Maria 8&8 
Dennis Johnston & L. B. Taylor devisee of R. J. Taylor, dec'd., to 
William Mershon for $637.50, 50 acres+ with water from Jacksons' 
well and free use of the road (for the Old Mount Vernon Race 
Course). 

June 10, 1841 John W. Jackson and Frances Maria his wife to 
Dennis Johnston to secure William Mershon against default on 
Jacksons’ debt of $227.05 owed to Geroge H. Smoot. Jacksons 
place a truston MountErin (except the 50 acres sold to Mershon 
for the race course). Mershon was security on a bond for the 
$227.05. 

November 25, 1842 L.B. Taylor to Frances Maria Jackson release 
of trusts on Mount Erin owed to Dennis Johnston, with the 
exception of the part sold to William Mershon for the old Mount 
Vernon Race Course. 

December 5, 1843 William Mershon of Alexandria D.C. to 
William S. Johnston in trust for debts owed to Dennis and 
Reuben Johnston 50 acres and 156 poles conveyed to Mershon 
by Jacksons and trustees (G3:243), Mershon to remain in posses- 
sion and receive rents and profits. 

May 10, 1847 Edward and Ann Burchell to John and Francis 
Ashford for $800, 43 and 1/4 acres. 

May 10, 1847 Ashfords place trust on the 43+ acres to Samuel 
Collard for $900 owed to Alred Riker. 

February 9, 1848 William S. Johnston to Daniel B. Collins of New 
York, 50+ acres conveyed by William Mershon to Johnston 
(H3:415) in trust for certain debts and whereas Mershon de- 
faulted, the property was sold at auction for $675 to Collins, the 
highest bidder. 

May 4, 1848 Edward and Ann Burchell to Benjamin Barton for 
$500, 74 acres bought of Frances Maria Tracy as lot #1 (D3:369). 
July 11, 1848 Dennis Johnston to Frances Maria Tracy, formerly 
Jackson, release of Mount Erin (except the race course) con- 
veyed to Johnston by deed of trust to secure payment of $750 due 
from Frances to Anthony Best of D.C. 

July 21, 1849 Daniel B. Collins to Napoleon David for $1075 the 
Old Mount Vernon Race Course, 50+ acres described in G3:243, 
together with the use of the well and road ... 
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July 21, 1849 Napoleon David of first part, Henry Winter Davis 
of second part, and Daniel B. Collins of third part. David to Davis 
the Old Mount Vernon Race Course, 50+ acres with use of well 
and road, in trust to permit David to keep possession until he 
pays $107.06 with interest. 

July 20, 1850 Frances Maria Tracy of Petersburg, Virginia to 
William R., Richard H., Anne M., Virginia C., Susan R., and 
Charles G. Remington, children and heirs at law of Absalom 
Remington, dec'd. for $2025 & $424.97, Mount Erin, 196 acres 
but by survey 185.5 acres per agreement dated October 27, 1848. 
(Absalom Remington had paid to Tracy $2025) 

October 5, 1850 Napoleon David and wife Eugenie to Archibald 
McFarlan 50+ acres with use of the well and road right-of-way on 
Mount Erin Farm in trust for debt owed to James Grigg. 

April 16, 1852 Alfred Riker of first part, Catharine Remington 
of second part, and George Padgett of third part. Whereas 
Catharine holds dower right in Mount Erin upon which she now 
resides, also certain personal property ... she will soon marry 
Alfred Riker. She conveys to Padgett in trust for her sole use her 
dower right in Mount Erin and slave Sarah and child Hannah, 5 
horses, 2 wagons, 2 sets of harness, 8 cows, 6 hogs, 2 men's 
saddles, 1 ladies saddle, 1 table, 1 dozen chairs, | sofa, 1 case, 5 
feather beds ... 3 carpets, 3 looking glasses 2 bureaus ... etc ... 
Catharine to receive rents and profits. 

May 27, 1851 Francis L. Smith, trustee, to James Grigg 50+acres 
with use of the well and road right of way on Mount Erin Farm 
for $720. Grigg the highest bidder. (Smith must have replaced 
McFarlan as trustee) 

August 18, 1855 James and Mary Ann Newton Grigg to Samuel 
Pulman for $1284, 50+ acres with use of the well and road right 
of way on Mount Erin Farm. 

August 20, 1855 Samuel Pulman and wife Frances place a trust 
on 50+ acres with Francis L. Smith trustee for debt owed to James 
Grigg. 

March 7, 1859 William S., Jane A., Mary A., Dennis, Francis E. 
and wife Anna M. Johnston to Samuel Pulman for $1075, 22 3/4 
acres. The grantors were heirs of William Simms (N3:151). 
March 15, 1859 Samuel Pulman and wife Frances to George 
Johnston The Mount Vernon Race Course conveyed to Pulman 
by James Gregg and 22 3/4 acress conveyed to Pulman by 
William S. Johnston, etc., in trust to secure debt owed to Dennis 
Johnston. 

January 21, 1861 Wiliam F. Remington and wife Maria Virginia 
of Alexandria to Tobias A. & James A. Stoutenburgh for $485 a 
1/6 part of Mount Erin of which Absalom Remington died 
seized and now in the occupation of Alfred Riker. 
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August 17, 1863 Tobias A. & James A. Stoutenburgh and James's 
wife Esther, to Samuel Pulman for $400a 1/6 part of Mount Erin 
Farm. 

December 22, 1863 Greenberry and Anne M. Brown to Samuel 
Pulman for $400 a 1/6 part of Mount Erin Farm, includes any 
right to damages done by “military forces during the existence 
of the present war ...” 

January 23, 1864 Whereas Samuel Pulman and wife Frances, by 
deed of trust of August 20, 1855 (W3:383) conveyed to Francis 
L. Smith 50+ acres (The Old Mount Vernon Race Course). 
Smith "is reported to be in sympathy with the Southern Rebel- 
lion, and has voluntarily left his usual place of abode and gone 
out of the reach of personal service of civil process issuing from 
this county...” Replaced as trustee by Henry T. Brooks. The trust 
now Satisfied and debt paid to James Grigg. Release recorded. 
October 18, 1864 Virginia C. and William H. Gaskins of George- 
town to Samuel Pulman for $500 a 1/6 part of Mount Erin Farm. 
Same provisions for damages as E4:50. 

November 5, 1864 James E. F. Offutt and wife Susan R. of 
Georgetown to Samuel Pulman for $500 a 1/6 part of Mount 
Erin Farm. Same provision for damages as E4:50. 

November 28, 1864 Richard H. Remington to Samuel Pulman 
for $500 a 1/6 part of Mount Erin Farm. Same provision for 
damages as E4:50. 


(1865) Roberts, guardian of Charles G. Remington vs. Remington 
Charles G. Remington, about 14 years old, son of Absalom 
Remington, dec'd., owns a 1/6 interest in Mount Erin Farm, 
worth about $600 with a yearly income of less than $30. Charles’ 
brothers and sisters have all sold their interests, and Samuel 
Pulman has acquired 5/6. Pulman has offered $600 for Charles’ 
part. Roberts asks the court for a sale of his ward's 1/6 interest 
and to accept Pulman's offer ifa higher bid cannot be obtained. 
On Friday, July 27, 1866 the sale took place at Pulman's house 
and the property was struck off to him at $600, the highest bid. 
January 20, 1868 George Tucker, commissioner, conveys to 
Samuel Pulman the 1/6 interest of Charles G. Remington in 
Mount Erin Farm. 


March 17, 1871 George Johnston, trustee, of Alexandria to 
Samuel and Frances Pulman, release of The Mount Vernon 
Race Course and 22 3/4 acres, placed in trust for a certain debt 
March 7 and 15, 1859 (B4:20,21). 
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August 1, 1868 Betsey C. Mason of Alexandria to Samuel Pulman 
for $1150, 35 acres, part of 101 acres Betsey acquired from 
Joanna Lee Lloyd in 1849 (P3:297). 


Samuel Pulman's will, dated October 28, 1893 and probated in 
the Corporation Court of the city of Alexandria May 31, 1898 
and recorded in Fairfax Circuit Court March 30, 1903, reads in 
part: 


"... To my beloved wife the land and appurtenances situated 
thereon known and described as the Mount Erin Farm ... and 
after her death to be divided between my two children Sarah B. 
Miller and Peter R. Pulman ..." 


June 11, 1898 Peter R. Pulman and wife Lillie A. to James E. Rose 
of Washington, D.C. all their right and interest in Mount 
Erinbeing the same tract conveyed to Samuel Pulman by seven 
(sic) deeds of record in Fairfax county and devised to the said 
Peter R. Pulman and Mrs. John Miller, subject to the life estate 
of the testator's widow, in trust for the sole and separate use of 
Lillie A. Pulman with full power to sell, convey, mortgage or 
dispose of the same. 

April 24, 1903 Lillie A. and Peter R. Pulman of first part, James 
E. Rose, trustee of second part, John and Sarah B. Miller of third 
part, and Joseph Richardson of fourth part. Parties of the first 
and third parts convey to Richardson Mount Erin, 290.43 acres, 
same as devised by Samuel Pulman's will to Peter R. Pulman and 
Sarah B. Miller and conveyed by Peter to James E. Rose, trustee, 
in 1898. This property was acquired by Samuel Pulman by deeds 
from Stoutenburghs, Remingtons, Gregg, Mason, and Johnstons. 
Plat on p. 367. 

June 1, 1920 Isabella D. Richardson, surviving trustee under the 
will of Joseph Richardson, dec'd. to W. Parker Richardson 
Mount Erin Farm, 290.43 acres, subject to several deeds of trust. 
Administration bond on the estate of Benjamin Barton, dec'd. 
dated February 21, 1887 in amount of $70,000. 

December 31, 1887 Eliza D. Barton, widow of Benjamin, Mary 
Barton, Franklin P. Reid and Lillie C. Reid his wife, Sylvester J. 
Betts and Fannie B. Betts his wife; whereas the said Mary, Lillie, 
and Fannie are seized in fee simple of several lots including one 
containing about 74 acres ... of which Benjamin Barton died 
seized, and whereas Mary, Lillie and Fannie have made partition 
and division: Mary and Lillie each to have an undivide moiety of 
74 acres. Eliza released her right of dower. 

May 10, 1888 Franklin P. and Lillie C. Reid to Mary Barton for 
$3500 an undivided moiety of 74 acres "with the buildings 
thereon...” 
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July 8, 1899 Mary Barton of Alexandria to John M. Johnston of 
same city several parcels including 74 acres, in trust to secure 
$2500 owed to James E. Johnston, admr. of Annie M. Johnston. 
February 20, 1902 Fannie B. Betts and husband Sylvester J. of 
Bayonne, New Jersey to Franklin P. Reid of Fairfax County 74 
acres of which Mary Barton died seized. 

May 10, 1847 Edward and Ann Burchell sold 434 acres to John 
and Francis P. Ashford. 

February 6, 1850 John Ashford and Francis P. Ashford and wife 
Paulina (?) to Elizabeth Larkin 43.5 acres and two other parcels 
for $1500. 

September 10, 1850 Elizabeth Larkin to John Ashford for $1500 
the same three tracts. 

March 10, 1852 John Ashford and Francis P. Ashford and wife 
Paulina to William Tasker Weir for $2942, 147 acres called 
Mount Comfort. Includes John's 43+ acres from Larkin. 


Where Did the Hero’s Body Lie? 


by 
Carol Drake Friedman 


The house which stood on the present site of Christ Presbyterian Church until 
1965 when it was removed to the south side of Rte. 50 after condemnation, was 
built by Charles L. Stewart, son of Charles Stewart of Piney Ridge, in the spring 
of 1869 on the site of his father’s house which had burned the previous winter. 
This article explores the confusion surrounding a much-publicized incident 
which occurred in a cornfield across the Little River Turnpike (Rte. 50) from 
Charles Stewart’s house in 1862. 


Ms. Friedman is currently writing a history of the Piney Ridge community for 
the Fairfax County History Commission. 
ed. 


The Battle of Chantilly or Ox Hill was fought on September 1, 
1862, during asevere, late afternoon thunderstorm. The mostintense 
part of the fighting took place south of the Little River Turnpike (Rte. 
50), and just west of today’s West Ox Road. Two Union generals were 
killed in the battle, General Isaac Stevens and Major General Philip 
Kearny. 

Kearny was respected as a courageous and gallant officer by both 
Union and Confederate officers, many of whom had fought beside 
him in the Mexican War. He was popular with the troops as well, 
adored by his own men and admired by southern soldiers who knew 
of his fearlessness and dashing spirit. His death at Ox Hill was a blow 
to the Union, and stunning proof that no man is invincible in war. 

Because of the high regard in which Kearny was held, and because 
records and reports concerning certain aspects of the Battle of Ox 
Hill are sparse, it is not surprising that over the years some details have 
become enshrouded with myth and legend. A few twentieth century 
historians have grappled with the records and published excellent 
accounts of the battle itself; however, they have been less successful in 
locating the sites of events that transpired beyond the battle scene. An 
unfamiliarity with local history can hamper the best historians, espe- 
cially when legend has gained a foothold. Case-in-point - the Stewart 
house. 
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Since the early 1960s there have been sporadic attempts on the 
part of various groups to preserve the Stewart house, believing it to be 
the site where General Kearny’s body lay in state after his death on the 
battlefield. Confederate Generals Lee, Jackson, and A.P. Hill are said 
to have visited the house to pay their last respects to their former 
comrade-in-arms. Reputedly, the house also served as a hospital 
during the battle, as well as the headquarters for General Stonewall 
Jackson. Such a dramatic history might well qualify the house for 
historic preservation as a representation of western Fairfax County’s 
civil war experience. But is the story true? 

The Stewart house was located on the north side of the Little River 
Turnpike, about a half mile west of its intersection with the Ox Road 
(now West Ox Road). A drawing on an 1823 surveyor’s plat depicts a 
two-story house with flanking chimneys, larger in size than two other 
nearby houses.’ During most of the early nineteenth century, the 
house was an ordinary as well as the home of a large family. In 1862, 
Charles L. Stewart lived in the house with his elderly widowed mother 
and his unmarried sister. The farm was called Piney Ridge, and the 
family was in residence there throughout the war.’ 

Located about two miles west of Charles Stewart’s house, and also 
on the north side of the turnpike, was the house called Chantilly. 
Chantilly was built by Charles Calvert Stuart and his wife Cornelia. 
They were not related to Charles Stewart in any way, but they did have 
close connections to the Custis, Lee, and Turberville families. AlI- 
though Charles Calvert Stuart died in 1846, his widow and children 
remained in residence, and the house continued to be referred to as 
Charles Stuart’s Chantilly. 

By all contemporary accounts, Chantilly was a large and very lovely 
home surrounded by beautiful gardens and orchards, a noted estate 
in Northern Virginia. But by 1862, the Stuart sons were off with the 
Confederate Army and Cornelia and her daughters had fled south. 
The house was abandoned and empty. 

The coincidence of two Charles Stuart or Stewart houses on the 
north side of the Little River Turnpike, slightly less than two miles 
apart, and both witness to the Battle of Ox Hill, complicates the search 
for truth. An added difficulty is presented by eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century letter writers, record keepers, and map makers who 
spelled the surname indiscriminately, or even, creatively: Steuart, 
Steward, Stort. 
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Evidently, the Stuart house, Chantilly, served as a Confederate 
hospital during the battle at Ox Hill. Several soldiers remained there 
after the battle, not well enough to rejoin their regiments. Others 
were cared for at the schoolhouse, which was near Sully on the Frying 
Pan Road (now Centreville Road). 

On September 13, not quite two weeks after the battle, James 
Barlow wrote a letter to his wife Maria, who was visiting in Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Barlow was married to the daughter of Jacob and 
Amy Haight, New York Quakers who bought Sully Plantation in 1842. 
The Barlows knew the Stuarts well, as the families were neighbors. The 
letter says: “... All the rebels have gone except a few at Steuarts [sic] 
and some few wounded are at the School House. None have been at 
Alexander’s and I think none at our house. Our cows and Alexander’s 
also they have at Steuarts, furnishing milk for the sick ...” 

Although some claim the Chantilly house was burned down by 
Union troopsatsome point before the battle, the Barlow letter and the 
following testimony prove that it was intact and in use asa hospital and 
as a headquarters at various times in late 1862. 

Dr. J. S. Hart, who lived near Chantilly during the war, testified as 
awitness at the U. S. Court of Claims that during the fall and winter of 
1862-63 two regiments of Gen. Siegel’s corps were: “... stationed 
opposite the Chantilly house, with their headquarters at the house.”* 
These were Union troops who reoccupied the area about two weeks or 
so after the battle. 

With the Stewart house and the Stuart house intact on the day of 
the battle, and with Confederate troops strung out along the turnpike 
from Pleasant Valley to the Ox road, to which house was General 
Kearny’s body taken? The most detailed account of the disposition of 
Kearny’s body was published in 1882. It was written by Alexander 
Hunter, who was born and brought up near Alexandria, Va., and was 
a student there when he enlisted as a private in the Alexandria Rifles 
on April 17, 1861. He served with the 17th Va. and later with the 4th 
Va. Cavalry. After the war he was a part-time writer while employed in 
the General Land Office in Washington, later serving in the Virginia 
legislature. He authored several well-regarded books.* 

Hunter describes his arrival at Chantilly on September 1, 1862: “It 
was late in the evening when we arrived at Chantilly, that stately old 
country house where several of us had stood guard in the lovely 
autumn nights of 1861. It was raining in torrents ... Standing then, in 
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the drowning summer’s storm, we beheld the evidence so plain before 
our eyes of the sacked and ruined Chantilly; that sweet lovely place 
which, for nearly acentury, had been famous for all that makes a home 
prized and loved, and an estate cared for and valued.” 

“The fences were all levelled, the out-buildings were demolished, 
the splendid park cut down - every shade tree was felled by the axe, 
even the fruit trees were hacked down out of mere wantoness. As for 
the house, it was hardly habitable, the furniture smashed to kindling 
wood, the windows dashed to pieces with the butt-end of the muskets, 
the plastering from the walls knocked off, and the rooms so defaced 
and defiled that it discounted a hog pen in filth. In this space lay many 
wounded and dead, among others General Phil Kearny, the most 
brilliant, chivalrous, dashing officer in the Yankee army ... Most of our 
soldiers viewed his dead body ...”° 

Hunter’s statement that Kearny’s body was taken to Chantilly is 
supported by Alexander L. Haight, grandson of Phoebe and Alexander 
Haight whose home was at Little Sully, not far from the Chantilly 
house. The property was in Haight hands from 1842 to 1932. Haight 
says: “General Kearny was killed on the south side of this road (Rte.50) 
just west of Pender. He was killed by confederate troops who carried 
his body the next morning over to the Stuart house (Chantilly) where 
he was identified.” 

Various letters that mention the incident were published in 1907 
in the Confederate Veteran magazine. However, the writers were recall- 
ing events that occurred a half century before, or in some cases, 
reporting what another person told them ofa particular incident. In 
light of the fact that memory may become capricious over time, one 
must be cautious in accepting the statements therein as unquestion- 
ably accurate. 

Col. Grice, who served with the 45th Georgia says: “... At the 
regimental headquarters we built a fire, and to this fire the dead body 
was brought. We knew by the uniform that it was a Federal officer, but 
we did not know his name or rank. A Federal captain who had been 
wounded and captured had been brought to the same fire, as soon as 
he saw General Kearney with his one arm (the other had been lost in 
the Mexican War), told us who the dead man was. His body lay by that 
fire all night, a few hundred yards from where he fell.”* The writer 
then admits: “Such of these incidents as did not come under my own 
observation I got from the men that night and afterwards.” 
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It seems highly unlikely that Kearny’s body was left beside a fire all 
night. The death of an enemy major general, especially one of 
Kearny’s stature, was important news that would have been reported 
immediately. If for no other reason, Gen. A.P. Hill, whose troops fired 
the fatal shots, and Gen. Stonewall Jackson, commander of the corps, 
would have wanted to verify Kearny’s identity. 

Another letter was written by Col. W.L. Derosset of the 3rd North 
Carolina. He picks up the story on the morning after Kearny was 
killed: “... learning that the body of a Yankee general was lying in a 
farmhouse on the road, I walked in and found it on the back porch. 
I was told by an officer present that it was that of Gen. Phil Kearney .. 
the officer with whom I talked at the farmhouse told me that itwas with 
difficulty that the surgeon was able to find where the ball entered the 
body.” 

The “farmhouse on the road” could refer to one of several 
residences on the Little River Turnpike, including Chantilly and the 
Stewart house. He mentions that a surgeon examined Kearny’s body, 
suggesting that the farmhouse was a Confederate hospital where at 
least one surgeon was attending the wounded. If so, the farmhouse 
was likely Chantilly, which we know was a hospital during and after the 
battle. Considering the battered condition of the beautiful Chantilly 
in 1862, the term “farmhouse” may have been agenerous compliment. 

Although there were a few other letters concerning General 
Kearny’s death published in the Confederate Veteran in 1906 and 1907, 
no definitive location for Kearny’s body after removal from the 
battlefield can be deduced from them. While one letter mentions that 
Kearny’s body was taken to Chantilly, the writer borrows too heavily 
from Hunter’s account to merit consideration. Not one letter men- 
tions the Stewart House, Piney Ridge. 

What can be gleaned from those who were most directly involved? 
General Robert E. Lee wrote a letter to Mrs. Philip Kearny at the 
Kearny home, Bellegrove, near Newark, New Jersey on September 28, 
wherein he says: 

“... early on the morning of September 2nd, it was reported to me 
that a general officer killed the night previous had been brought to 
one of our hospitals, and was believed to be General Kearny ... I 
inquired particularly if his person had been disturbed and was in- 
formed that his uniform did not appear to have been disturbed; but 
that he was lying under the care of a guard in the condition in which 
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he was brought from the field without his sidearms and hat ... A few 
papers found in the pocket of his coat were brought to me, but 
presuming them to be of a personal nature I ordered them to be 
burned without being read.”! 

From this unimpeachable source, we learn that the body of 
General Kearny lies under guard at a confederate hospital early in the 
morning of September 2. Whether the body was taken there during 
the previous night or very early that morning is not stated. 

Henry Kyd Douglas was a member of Gen. Stonewall Jackson’s 
staff, and therefore, in a position to know what was happening. His 
account of the episode was published in a memoir titled, J Rode with 
Stonewall Jackson.'' He says: “General Jackson, when he heard of 
Kearny’s death, directed that his body, sword, and all his personal 
belongings be brought to his Headquarters at Chantilly. The next 
morning General Kearny’s body was sent through the lines to his 
friends ...”. Evidently, Jackson learned of Kearny’s death after the 
battle on Sept. 1 and had the body removed to his headquarters, which 
Douglas places at Chantilly. It’s important to remember that in 1862, 
anyone speaking of Chantilly meant the Stuart house or estate, not the 
extended community of today. 

One might ask, if Chantilly was serving as a hospital, where exactly 
was Jackson’s headquarters? Our next source explains. Jedediah 
Hotchkiss, who was Jackson’s topographer, kept a diary throughout 
the war. The book is considered a reliable source by most present-day 
historians. He writes: “Monday, Sept. 1st. The General had Hd. Qrs. 
alittle beyond Chantilly, atan old house. Snead and I sleptin the field 
near the Stuart house, making a fire and getting some hay to sleep on 
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Apparently, the Chantilly house was being used asa hospital, while 
Jackson had his headquarters further east. Perhaps in the old stone 
house that has been referred to, incorrectly, as the Ayre house (the 
Ayre property was on the south side of the Little River Turnpike). Both 
of these houses were actually on the Chantilly estate, although a short 
distance apart. If Jackson had his headquarters at the stone house, 
Douglas would be correct in stating that it was at Chantilly (the 
Chantilly estate). 

The stone house was a former post-office (1832-1841), store, and 
tavern owned by the Stuarts. In 1862, it was occupied by James E. 
Harrison, who ran a blacksmith shop on the opposite side of the 
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turnpike.'* From 1851 until the war forced its closure in late October 
1861, the Chantilly post office was at the Ross house, a short distance 
north of the stone house. The post office was not re-established until 
December 1866.'* 

Hotchkiss states that he slept in the field by the Stuart house. If 
Jackson was headquartered at the stone house, Hotchkiss, in the field 
adjacent to the Chantilly house, was close enough to place him at 
Jackson’s call. On the morning of Sept. 2, presumably by Jackson’s 
directive, Hotchkiss rode back along the turnpike to Aldie, where he 
procured a map of Loudoun Co. from a Mr. Lee, and dined at his 
house.!> This trip occupied him for most of the day, therefore he may 
have known nothing and reports nothing of the disposition of 
Kearny’s body. When he got back, he found that Jackson’s headquar- 
ters had been moved farther east, and that General Lee had moved up 
to Chantilly from Pleasant Valley." 

In substance, most of the foregoing information hangs together 
fairly well. A logical sequence of events can be drawn: Kearny was 
killed by Confederate fire on the battlefield during a torrential 
thunderstorm. After the fighting died down, as it did shortly after he 
was killed, his body was recovered from the field and taken to a 
campfire. In the firelight, it was discovered that the body was that of 
a major Union officer. It’s possible that the first tentative identifica- 
tion was made by a Union officer, who was captured and lay wounded 
near the campfire. General Jackson and, perhaps, Gen. A.P. Hill were 
notified. Jackson directed that Kearny’s body and possessions be 
taken to his headquarters at the Chantilly estate, perhaps the stone 
house. 

Kearny’s body was carried from the field to the turnpike, where an 
ambulance moved it to Jackson’s headquarters at Chantilly. It was 
either late at night or very early in the morning when the ambulance 
arrived at Jackson’s headquarters. There was no need to remove the 
body from the ambulance at this point as Jackson would have been 
able to make a positive identification of his old acquaintance by 
lantern light. After satisfying himself that it was indeed Gen. Kearny, 
and after removing some papers from his pockets to send on to Gen. 
Lee, Jackson ordered the body taken on to the Chantilly hospital 
under guard. The search to retrieve Kearny’s possessions undoubt- 
edly took some time, as the body had been plundered for valuables, 
and his sword was missing. 
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At the Chantilly hospital, Kearny’s body received a cursory exami- 
nation by the surgeon to discover how he was killed, then it was laid out 
with decent care and respect. Gen. A.P. Hill arrived at the hospital 
either late at night or early the next morning to view the body. He may 
have discussed Kearny’s death with the surgeon, responding with his 
oft-quoted phrase, “Poor Kearny! He deserved a better death than 
that.” 

This is where Alexander Hunter saw Kearny’s body, and perhaps 
other Confederate soldiers as well. General Lee may not have seen his 
dead friend; at least he didn’t mention that he had in his letter to Mrs. 
Kearny. At some time later in the morning, under the orders of 
General Lee, Kearny’s body was returned to Union forces under a flag 
of truce. 

Several sources have been omitted from this investigation because 
they add no further details, and a few because they lack credibility. An 
example was written by William Miller Owen, adjutant lieutenant ofa 
New Orleans artillery battalion under General Longstreet. His notes 
for Sept. 1 say: ... “General Phil Kearny was killed today and his body 
is in our hands, lying on the porch of a cabin near the roadside.”” 

Owen’s battalion did not participate in the battle, arriving late, 
and being held in reserve. He could not have seen Kearny’s body 
along the roadside on Sept. 1, because, by the time he arrived on the 
scene, it was too dark to observe anything. It’s likely that he received 
the information second-hand or through the camp grapevine; story 
details have a tendency to change in the retelling. Furthermore, 
neither the Stuart’s Chantilly nor the Stewart house can be described 
asa cabin. In 1862 southern usage, cabins generally referred to slave 
quarters; whites called their modest homes log houses. It’s remotely 
possible that those who carried Kearny’s body from the battlefield to 
the turnpike placed the body briefly on the porch ofa slave cabin while 
they waited for an ambulance to arrive, but again, it was dark at the 
time. 

As we can see, Charles Stewart’s house, Piney Ridge, has yet to be 
mentioned by any diarist or letter writer. But, now we look at Thomas 
Kearny’s biography of his grandfather Gen. Philip Kearny, which was 
published in 1937. Here the seed of confusion takes root. He writes: 

“... seeing he [Kearny] was a major general, word was sent to 
Headquarters and Gen. Jackson coming to the spotimmediately, gave 
one glance at the dead officer’s features and exclaimed. ‘My God boys, 
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you know who you have killed? You have shot the most gallant officer 
in the United States Army. This is Phil Kearny.’ ... Subsequently, the 
body of the dead soldier was placed upon two boards; and when 
removed to Headquarters was followed by General Jackson and other 
officers while a Regimental Band preceded it playing a dead march... 
Lee sent an aide to safeguard his friend’s body; a guard was ordered; 
the body taken to the Stuart House ‘Chantilly’ at Ox Hill ... the 
beautiful Stuart House was shot to pieces, and in its awful halls 
Kearny’s body lay in state ...”'® 

Thomas Kearny knows the battle which claimed his grandfather’s 
life was called “Chantilly” by the Union and “Ox Hill” by the confed- 
erates and believes the two names identified the same site. Aware that 
Chantilly was the Stuart’s house, he mistakenly places it at Ox Hill. A 
small error, perhaps, but one that placed doubt in the historical 
record thereafter. 

In 1961, the Fairfax County Civil War Commission published an 
article on the Battle of Chantilly by Lt. Col. Robert Ross Smith, 
USAR. Smith’s was the first in-depth chronicle of the Battle of Chan- 
tilly or Ox Hill, and it is an excellent piece. However, he makes a 
statement about the disposition of General Kearny’s body that 
contradicts all previous accounts. He says: 

“,.. Confederate troops removed Kearny’s body from the field, 
apparently to the J.E. (or Charles) Stewart house about a mile west of 
the Route 50-608 intersection. This house, presently the home of Mr. 
Roger Prior and his family, was evidently employed as one of the 
Confederate headquarters during the battle, but by which headquar- 
tersisnotcertain. This house is not to be confused with the Turberville 
Stewart (or Stuart) house of the 1862 Chantilly.””” 

Although Smith hedges his statement that places Kearny’s body at 
the Stewart house with the word “apparently,” and goes on to say that 
the house was “evidently” a Confederate headquarters, he fails to cite 
a source for this information. Regardless of the careful wording, the 
Stewart house connection to Gen. Kearny was now in print- and in the 
public mind. 

During the late 1950s, Smith visited the then owners of the Stewart 
house, Roger and Nancy Prior, a number of times in connection with 
his research of the battle.”” The Priors, formerly of Washington D.C., 
moved into the house in 1954 and over the next year or two renovated 
the interior. During this same time, the Virginia Department of 
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Transportation was planning to widen Route 50 by constructing two 
new west-bound lanes, making the road a dual highway. Unfortu- 
nately for the Priors, the planned right-of-way for the new highway 
lanes would go right through their house. 

Although the Priors were divorced in 1962, soon after Smith’s 
article was published, Nancy Prior mounted a desperate campaign to 
have the house preserved because she believed it had historical 
significance. She enlisted the help of friends and appealed to VDOT 
to move the house back from the highway right-of-way onto her 
remaining 4.6 acres. Her struggle went unrewarded, however, and 
VDOT condemned the property. The house was sold at auction in 
December 1964 and moved by its new owners to the south side of 
Route 50 in early 1965. 

The failed effort to keep the Stewart house on its original acreage 
led to the formation of the Historical Landmarks Preservation Com- 
mittee, composed of Fairfax County businessmen, politicians, 
historians, and others, who were committed to preserving historical 
landmarks in the county. After the group’s first meeting in January 
1965, the Washington Star interviewed Prior and subsequently pub- 
lished an article with highlights of the house’s history. The following 
are excerpts from that article: 

“.. Prior House [the Stewart house] earned a place in Civil War 
history when the bodies of two Union generals lay in state there. The 
generals, Philip Kearny of New Jersey and Isaac Stevens of Massachu- 
setts, were felled by General Stonewall Jackson’s Confederate troops 
in the Battle of Chantilly which raged near the frame home on Sept. 
1, 1862 ... Legend has it that Gen. Jackson came to the house to view 
the bodies and cried when he saw Kearny, his former West Point 
classmate ... the house served as a Civil War hospital ... a 100 yr-old 
woman, now deceased, told of attending parties at the home asa child, 
when it was owned by confederate Gen. J.E.B. Stuart’s family ... Two 
small markers are located about a quarter of a mile from the house, 
showing where Generals Kearny and Stevens were buried until their 
remains were removed to their native states ...””” 

Myth and legend have blossomed! Before we go further, let’s 
correct the article’s inaccuracies: General Stevens was slain within the 
Union lines and his body never came under the control of the 
Confederates ... General Kearny never attended West Point. His 
military education was obtained at the Royal School of Cavalry at 
Saumur, in France ... There is no hard evidence that the Stewart house 
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was a Confederate hospital during the battle at Ox Hill. ... Nomember 
of J.E.B. Stuart’s family ever lived in the Stewart house, nor was he 
related in any way to the Charles Stewart family ... Neither Kearny nor 
Stevens were ever buried at the marker sites. The markers were 
erected in 1915 by Kearny’s First New Jersey Brigade Society to 
memorialize the places where Generals Kearny and Stevens were 
killed in battle. 

We will never know how many readers accepted as truth the “facts” 
in the Washington Star article. But, we do know that a belief in the 
Stewart house as the site where Kearny’s body lay has gained the 
ascendancy. Over the next twenty years, the Stuart’s Chantilly slides 
farther back in memory. The next, and our last, account proves the 
point. It was written by Col. Joseph A. Whitehorne and published in 
Blue and Gray Magazine in 1987. 

“The general’s body, meanwhile, was picked over for souvenirs 
and taken to the Stewart house ... The first identification of Kearny was 
made by a captive Union officer. When Stonewall Jackson saw the 
corpse a short time later, he was horrified. ‘My God, boys, you know 
who you have killed? You have shot the most gallant officer in the 
United States Army. This is Phil Kearny who lost his arm in the 
Mexican War!’ Jackson exclaimed. Examining the location of the fatal 
wound, A.P. Hill remarked, ‘Poor Kearny, he deserved a better death 
than that.’ In the rooms of the badly damaged Stewart house lay many 
wounded and dead.” 

Whitehorne does not hedge his wording; he firmly states that the 
body was taken to the Stewart house. Yet, like Smith, Whitehorne fails 
to cite a source for the information. It now appears that all the events 
that once were said to have occurred at Stuart’s Chantilly, including 
a description of the house itself, have become the lore of the Charles 
Stewart house. 

Perhaps we should ask what Charles Stewart had to say about the 
disposition of Gen. Kearny’s body. Was it taken to his house? Surely, 
such a dramatic and sensational event as having the body of this 
famous general lying at one’s home would be the subject of conversa- 
tion for years to come, and a story to be passed down to succeeding 
generations. The truth is, he never said one word about it, although 
he had at least three appropriate opportunities to do so. 

In 1871, Charles L. Stewart filed a petition to the U.S. Court of 
Claims for goods and property taken by Union troops without autho- 
rization during the Civil War. Although there is lengthy testimony 
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Map showing the locations of the Stuart/Stewart houses. Adapted from Gen. Irvin 
McDowell's map of North Eastern Virginia, 1862. 


in the form of examination and cross examination of Stewart and 
several witnesses about events during the war, he never mentioned 
anything about Kearny’s body being taken to his house, that the house 
was used as a headquarters, or that damage occurred to the house 
during the Battle of Chantilly. He did testify that his mother nursed 
a number of Union soldiers in the house, but does not say when that 
occurred.” 

In May 1883, Gen. Walcott who participated in the Battle of 
Chantilly, accompanied by Gen. Hazard Stevens, son of Gen. Isaac 
Stevens, revisited the Chantilly battlefield. They toured the battlefield 
at length with Charles L. Stewart, to whom they had been referred by 
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John Ballard and Walker Millan. Ballard said that Stewart knew more 
about the battle than anyone in the vicinity because he had been at 
home throughout the battle. Stewart took them across every inch of 
the battlefield, Walcott asking questions and Stewart filling in details. 
They even located the sites where Kearny and Stevens were killed -but, 
not once, through the day-long tour, did Stewart ever mention that 
Gen. Kearny’s body was brought to his house. Had it actually hap- 
pened, Stewartsurely would have mentionedit. Walcotteven remarked 
that “Mr. Stewart’s knowledge of the field and acquaintance with the 
localities of interest in connection with the battle were very exact.””° 

In May 1925, when he celebrated his 99th birthday, Charles L. 
Stewart was interviewed by the Washington Star. In a fairly lengthy 
article, he tells of many interesting events in his life. Although this was 
his golden opportunity to tell a dramatic story of Confederate soldiers 
viewing General Kearny’s body at his house, or of Stonewall Jackson 
making his home a headquarters, he did not do so. The article reports 
that “during the war, troops of both sides invaded his farm but did little 
damage, although bullets whistled close to his house during the battle 
of Chantilly, which took place on a neighboring farm ...”*° Had it 
happened, he would have spoken of it; reporters know how to get a 
good story. 

Charles L. Stewart didn’t say General Kearny’s body was taken to 
the Stewart house, because it wasn’t. No oral tradition of the event has 
been handed down to Stewart descendants, and there is no hard 
historical evidence to support the claim. 

One last consideration should be addressed; proximity. As some 
point out, the Stewart House was situated closer than Chantilly to the 
battlefield area where the most intense fighting occurred and where 
General Kearny met his death. But in fact, it was too close. Union 
artillery positioned on the south side of the Little River Turnpike 
rendered the Stewart House a hazardous haven for wounded soldiers. 
The impetus ofall military commanders is to move the wounded to the 
rear, away from the action, where they can be treated in less threaten- 
ing surroundings. 

The main Confederate hospitals were near Manassas, about six 
miles from Chantilly. About four miles away was the hospital at the 
Sudley Methodist Church on Bull Run.” — Chantilly was slightly less 
than two miles from the action; convenient, yet safer. The surgeons 
at Chantilly probably treated the more seriously wounded and sent the 
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others back toward Sudley and Manassas. As soon as they could be 
moved, the wounded were transported by train from Manassas Junc- 
tion to the hospitals in Richmond. Just such a scenario is described in 
letters written after the battle by a captured Union soldier, George C. 
Parker, and published in the Civil War Times.”* 

Clearly, logic and the evidence that is available support Stuart's 
Chantilly as the hospital to which General Kearny's body was taken 
after he was killed on the battlefield at Ox Hill. 
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Current Tax Maps #27-2 and #27-4 are combined to show the 19-acre Adams lot as 
surveyed in 1859 (Powell vs. Hunter Suspended file 24a.) 
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A Game of Cards At Hunter’s Mill 


by 
Georgina Beach 


On Sunday afternoon, December 13, 1857, six men, ranging in 
age from nineteen to fifty-one years, gathered in the "bottom" near 
George W. Hunter's saw mill on Difficult Run to play a game of cards.! 
The men, Charles W. Adams, his brother Robert Orlando Adams, 
Jonathan Cockerille, Edward H. Thompson, James Wells, and Moses 
Williams, were long-time residents of the Hunter's Mill neighborhood 
and knew each other well. The game began amicably but erupted into 
violence when Edward H. Thompson took offence at a remark made 
by Moses Williams, stabbing him repeatedly in the upper body. Six 
days later Williams, twenty-three years old, husband of Mary Elizabeth 
Wells and father of two children, died of his wounds.? An inquest was 
ordered by the court: 


To the Sheriff or any constable of Fairfax County 

You are required to summon twelve jurors of the County of Fairfax 
to attend before me a justice acting as Coroner of said County at 
the dwelling house of Moses Williams in said County at the Hour 
of 9 o.c. am. & inquire upon the view of the body of Moses 
Williams there lying dead, when, how, and by what means he 
came to his death. Given under my hand this 19th day of Decr 
1857 

Jas. Hunter J.P. acting Coroner 


The record of the inquest states: 
An inquisition taken at the house of Moses Williams in the County 
of Fairfax on the 19th day of Decr 1857 before Jas. Hunter a justice 


acting as Coroner of the said county upon the view of the body of 
Moses Williams there lying dead - The jurors sworn to enquire 
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when how and by what means the said Moses Williams came to his 
death, upon their oaths do say: that the said Moses Williams came 
to his death in consequence of wounds inflicted upon his person 
on Sunday the 13th day of Decr 1857 by a knife in the hands of 
Edward Thompson who did on the said Sunday with the said Knife 
cutand stab the said Moses in and upon the left side and back and 
left arm and shoulder of which several wounds he the said Moses 
died on the 19th day of Decr at or about 4 o.c, in the morning. 


Jas. Hunter acting Coroner 
Hamilton T. Elgin 
Charles E. Johnson 
Isaac Leeds 

Melvin Johnson 
Alanson Kernoll 
Mahlon Trammell 
Peter Dyer 

Israel Trammell 
Edward Johnson 

H P Lanham 
Thomas T. Johnson 
George Johnson 


Moses, one of seven children of Susan Williams who never mar- 
ried,* first appears in Fairfax County recordsin 1842 asan eight-year-old 
orphan, to be bound out by the Overseers of the Poor to a “suitable 
person.” He was bound to George W. Jackson, a justice of the peace, 
but the indenture was cancelled by the court in May of 1844 because 
“Moses was diseased at the date of indenture.”* Moses was no stranger 
to violence. In November 1848, at the age of fourteen, he testified for 
the Commonwealth against Benjamin Bowler who had severely cut 
James Wells during an argument at the house of Sarah Ambrose near 
Hunter’s mill.’ Moses stated: 

... [Bowler] said after Wells undertook him he tried to take his life 
and would have done so if he could - He further said that Wells bit 
three of his fingers nearly offin two places, that Wells had hit him 
with a stick and nearly broke his arm - 


In December 1854, Moses was present at Bicksler’s Tavern in 
Dranesville when thirty-year-old® Robert D. Dickey stabbed and killed 
twenty-one-year-old Henry Clay St. Clair.? Eighteen months earlier, St. 
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Clair, and John and William P. Dickey, had been indicted for playing 
a game of cards called “Bluff,” “Seven up,” or “All Fours” at William P. 
Dickey’s Tavern, a public place.’ At the inquest on St. Clair, Moses 
testified: 


... They both appeared as if they were boxing. They continued in 
that way until Mr. St. Clair fell ... At that time some person said to 
Dickey you have killed him Bob. Dickey replied Yes God damm 
him I have killed him, at the same time holding his knife in the left 
hand and drawing it through the fingers of the right. I was with 
them when they caught said Dickey, at the spot where he was 
caughtit was supposed he threw the knife away. J then crossed two 
sticks so that I could find the place & at said place after searching 
some time we found the knife, the knife now before the jury I 
believe to be the same. 


Moses Williams 


Moses had some education, as illustrated by his signature on the 
deposition and other documents,'! but he associated with local trouble- 
makers and was frequently summoned to court. In 1854 Moses and 
his friends Charles W. Adams, Caleb Kitchen, and George Wells, 
brother of Mary Elizabeth"? were indicted by a grand jury for a “wilful 
disturbance of the public worship of God.”"? The charge stated that: 


being persons regardless of the duties and solemnities of the 
public worship of God, on the 31st day of October at Woodland 
schoolhouse ... did wilfully interrupt and disturb an assembly of 
people there met for the public worship of God, within the place 
of their assembling, by making loud and indecent noises and 
tumults, during the performance of divine service ... to the great 


insult and injury of the orderly people then & there assembled ... 


After eight court appearances, the wilful disturbers were released 
by the Commonwealth’s Attorney who stated “he will not prosecute 
this case further.”'* But Adams, Kitchen, and Wells continued to 
disrupt the neighborhood. In 1855 they were charged with assault on 
Benjamin Bowler whose “life was greatly despaired of” but again, they 
were not prosecuted.” 

Charles W. Adams was a son of Samuel and Jane E. Adams'® who, 
in 1852, purchased of commissioner Alfred Moss 250 acres of land on 
the waters of Piney Branch and Difficult Run from the estate of 
Temple Smith.” Five years later, for $30 per acre, Samuel sold 19 acres 
of this land to George W. Hunter, Jr., the bottom land adjoining Lewis 
Johnson on which the fatal card game would be played.'* In February 
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1855, the commissioners appointed by the Fairfax County court to 
ascertain just compensation to the owners of land proposed to be 
taken by the Alexandria, Loudoun, and Hampshire Rail Road Com- 
pany reported that more than 2 acres of Samuel’s land would be taken 
and that $200, including $107.75 for fencing, was a fair award.' 
Evidently, Samuel did not agree with the commissioners. The report 
was set aside, new commissioners appointed, and Samuel had to pay 
$36.58 costs. In February 1857, a new report was submitted to the 
court, awarding Samuel Adams $350, which he accepted.” 

Charles W. Adams married Adeline, daughter of Nicholas and 
Elizabeth [Stanhope] Saunders, January 27, 1848, when he was about 
twenty-three years old.”! By this marriage, he acquired 50 acres of land 
adjacent to his own,” part of lot #5 of the estate of Ann [Gunnell] 
Stanhope, Adeline’s grandmother.” Eight years later, Charles mort- 
gaged the land to Nicholas Saunders, Adeline’s father,* to secure 
more than $1700 in notes he owed to Mary Catharine Saunders, 
Adeline’s sister.”> Adeline and Mary Catharine shared 101 acres of lot 
#5; the land was described by Lloyd Jones, a neighbor, in 1853: 


I am well acquainted with the place allotted to Mary C. and 
Adeline Sanders. I have known the land for many years & 
particularly from thirty eight to forty two, the place was very much 
out of repair the larger part of the fencing on it rotted down there 
was no house on that part allotted to them, there had been one 
there some years before but I think it was pretty well rotted down 
when the same was allotted to them, indeed entirely gone - When 
N. Sanders went on the place to live it would have taken several 
thousand rails to fix the place up so as to make any sort of a crop, 
there is but an indifferent fence on part of it as yet.—from a 
knowledge I have of the fencing I should not suppose that less 
than 8 or 9 thousand rails have been put on the place from 1842 
to 1847-I should suppose the place was worth forty Dollars pr. 
year paying the tenant for the rails he put on-I think if put up it 
would rent for that - 


In April 1852, Charles sued Israel Trammell for slander.?” He 
stated in his complaint that he was “a good, true, honest, just and 
faithful citizen of this Commonwealth,” that he was “a person of good 
name, fame and credit,” and that Trammell “did publish, utter, and 
with a loud voice proclaim” that Adams had got his wife’s sister with 
child, that for these “false, scandalous and malicious words” Adams 
was seeking $1000 damages. Trammell claimed that the charge was 
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based on a misunderstanding and the case was dismissed. Charles and 
Israel were to become kin twenty-five years later when, in 1877, Charles 
and Adeline’s twenty-two-year-old son Oscar married Israel’s seven- 
teen-year-old daughter Isabelle.” 

Adeline Adams sued for divorce in June 1852." About twenty-five 
years old at the time, she complained of her husband’s ill treatment: 


that for the safety of her life she had been compelled to leave her 
home and her two infant children to the mercy of the servants 


and to take refuge in the home of RobertN. Saunders, fleeing from the 
“violence and inhumanity” of her husband. In her bill of complaint, 
Adeline stated that Charles 


is now living in open and public adultery with her own sister who 
has been seduced by him ... and unfortunately seems lost to all 
sense of shame and propriety. 


Adeline stated that Charles had assaulted her father and threatened 
to turn her on the “charity of the world.” Evidently, Adeline’s divorce 
action was never finalized. In 1860, Charles and Adeline were living 
together with their five children including a three-month-old infant 
daughter.* A son, Charles W. Adams, (Jr..), had died in 1857 at the 
age of four, of croup.*! The Adams’ were eventually to have ten 
children.* 

On September 7, 1854 Charles received power of attorney from 
William H. Gunnell to sell for him a slave named Martha® 


supposed to be about the age of thirty years at the best price that 
can be obtained for said slave and to pay over to me the said 
William H. Gunnell the full amount thereof after deducting all 
reasonable charges for doing the same. 


(witnessed by) Robert D. Dickey 


The next day, September 8, Charles sold Martha and her child to 
Joseph Bruin, a slave trader, for $675, but failed to give the money to 
Gunnell. Bruin also complained that Martha was not sound. Gunnell 
sued Adams and wona judgment, but the matter was notresolved until 
November, 1859. During the continuance of the suit, Charles was also 
sued by Lewis McKenzie, president of the Alexandria, Loudoun and 
Hampshire Rail Road Company, for $200, the amount due on two 
shares of capital stock for which Charles had subscribed but failed to 
pay.* The judgment, evidently, was never satisfied. Fourteen years 
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later, in April 1871, an attachment was levied against “the goods and 
chattels of Charles W. Adams,” for the amount of the shares with 
interest and costs, but the sheriff reported “no property found.” As 
if these episodes were not enough to keep Charles on the docket of the 
Fairfax County court, in June 1855 he was ordered to show why he 
should not be charged with contempt for failing to appear as a witness 
for Robert D. Dickey charged with murder.*® However, he did appear 
at the inquest on Moses Williams December 19, 1857. In his deposi- 
tion he stated:*” 


On Sunday last we happened at Hunter’s mill, J. Wells, Edward 
Thompson, Jonathan Cockerille & myself - We went out in Mr. 
Hunter’s bottom to take a game of cards. We four played a game. 
After the game was changed, Moses Williams, R. O. Adams as 
partners and Ed. Thompson & myself against them played - 
Thompson lost cards three or four times after which Moses said 
any man that would cheat for nothing would cheat for a thousand 
dollars & getting up from the plank immediately said he would 
play no more. Thompson immediately jumped up & reached 
back & took a knife from Cockerille’s hand & swore he would cut 
Moses’ damned lights out; upon which I caught his right arm so 
did Cockrille I think, some one said to Moses you better get out of 
the way - Moses said I will if he don’t cut me. Upon that I tried to 
shut the knife in his hand, upon which he let the knife come 
together (as near as I could see) without cutting his hand I tried 
to keep him from opening his knife again. He swore he would cut 
his god damned heart out ifhe could get to him or ifever he could 
get to him. In scrummeraging out of the bushes, I saw Jas. Wells 
cutting a stick which more enraged Thompson, he jerked one arm 
loose from me & commence striking me with his right arm I think 
and swearing he had as leave kill me as Moses Williams We were 
engaged from there to the branch atwhich I knocked him into the 
branch & jumped a straddle of him in the branch & caught him 
by the top of the head then some one caught him under the arms 
andrun us offabout 8 or 10 feet on to a sand-bar then my attention 
was called to Jones & Cockrille engaged I was then called by Tom 
Williams that “Thompson was cutting Moses to death with a knife” 
I looked and saw a knife in his hand (right) & cutting Moses one 
or two licks, I run towards Moses and someone had got there 
before I did; who it was I do not recollect; upon this he caught 
Thompson’s arm as he was aiming or attempting to strike again. 
I tried to get the knife out of his hand & drew the blade up into 
his hand, he gave a little flirt & threw it up the stream 4 or 5 feet 
I then let him go & my attention was directed to Moses Williams 
who I saw was very badly cut - in this time Thompson had gotten 
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over the branch, or Adams called to me that he had killed Moses 
says [run & catch him. R. O. Adams did run & caught him at the 
Run &I came up & caught him also. A negro boy “Duck” says “he’s 
got the knife yet” Thompson replied how do you know? You 
damned knappy headed son ofa bitch. R.O. Adams searched him 
& found the knife in an under pocket of his coat. R. O. Adams 
took the knife and after wards gave it to George W. Hunter at the 
mill yard, or at the bridge. 
Charles W. Adams 


In 1858 Charles, continuously in debt,* faced a lawsuit concerning 
a bay horse “with a thick hind leg called Santa Anna,”” an indictment 
“for retailing ardent spirits without a license,’ and the death of his 
mother Jane.*! In July 1860 he was refused permission by the court to 
retail liquors at his store.” After being convicted in that year of selling 
liquor “to be drunk at his house, the place where sold ...” without a 
license to operate an ordinary,** he was also charged with “allowing 
unlawful assemblages of slaves, free negroes and others ofa disorderly 
character at his house and also of uttering incendiary language ...” 
Mary Catharine Saunders posted a $500 bond for his good behavior. 
The case was heard at George W. Hunter’s mill. 

On February 21, 1862, Charles was arrested by Brigadier General 
Irvin McDowell as a spy.“* Albert Orcutt of Falls Church stated in a 
deposition that he was acquainted with Adams: 


... heard him say since the rebellion broke out, that he would shoot 
every damned Lincolnite that he could ... Adams residence is near 
Hunter’s mill in Fairfax county ... has heard from several reliable 
persons, who were present at the polls at Vienna on the 4th 
Thursday in May 1861 ... that Adams was then and there present, 
and with his pistol drawn swore he would shoot any man who 
dared to vote the Union ticket ... We were members of Ball’s 
Cavalry Company ... He has been looked upon as a rebel spy and 
scout. He was always looked upon as a perfect desperado, 
drinking and fighting, stabbing and shooting. 


On February 22, Charles gave a deposition in his own behalf. He 
stated that he: 


... is 37 years old, born in Fairfax County, Virginia, resides 1 1/2 
miles east of Hunter’s mills ... is a farmer, owns no property but 
lives on the farm of Mrs. (sic) Mary Sanders, has been living there 
for about 15 years ... has not been five miles from home since the 
commencement of the rebellion except last Christmas ... went to 
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Warrington (sic) with Mr. William Clark ... a neighbor, where 
[we] went to purchase some groceries .. went by a route north of 
Centreville, via Flat Lick, and near Frying Pan, and passed through 
Haymarket ... met no rebel pickets by the route .. never gave 
information to the enemies of the United States Government, nor 
took up arms against the Government, nor acted as a scout in any 
manner for the rebels ... voted secession ticket at the election of 
State Delegates last Spring ... took a pistol ... to the election, but 
did not use it to intimidate any Union men ... sorry for voting the 
secession ticket ... was led to so vote by the excitement at the time 
... wants to be with the United States Government and is willing 
and desires to take the oath of allegiance ... 


Charles was confined in a military hospital with measles. His case 
was postponed for further consideration. He died in 1877 at the age 
of fifty-three.” His widow Adeline outlived him by eighteen years. In 
1896, their heirs divided 136 acres at the confluence of Piney Branch 
and Difficult Run, land belonging to their mother Adeline and their 
aunt Mary Catharine Saunders.*®° Thomas S. Adams, born to Charles 
and Adeline in 1858,” received lot #2 containing 27 1/2 acres 
including the dwelling house and the 1/4 acre burying ground. The 
Adams family cemetery is located off Hillington Court in the Hunter 
Mill Forest subdivision, about one mile east of Hunter Mill Road.*® 

Charles’ brother Robert Orlando Adams was forty-seven years old, 
a collier with wife Christenia and three young children, when he 
joined the card game at Hunter’s mill. They lived on Samuel’s land 
near Hunter’s Mill Station. R. O. was often in financial trouble. In 
1848, he was sued by Ann Cockerille’s executor for $30.50 due on a 
note he co-signed with Henry Fairfax who had died in Mexico in 
1847.5’ In 1850, Fairfax’s administrator sued him for $60 due on a 
horse named Rattler which R. O. bought from Fairfax in 1846. 
Though he was taxed 10¢ for the horse in 1847,°? R. O. never owned 
it,** Fairfax having cancelled the sale, neglecting to destroy the note. 
The suit was eventually agreed. 

R. O. Adams posted a $300 bond to appear in court as a witness 
against Edward H. Thompson.” In his deposition at the inquest on 
Moses Williams, R. O. stated:°® 


On Sunday evening the 13th inst. I was with Moses Williams, 
Charles W. Adams, Jas. Wells, Jonathan Cockerille, & Edward 
Thompson playing cards on a piece of land bough(t) by George 
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W. Hunter of Saml Adams near Difficult Run - In playing card 
Thompson & Chas. W. Adams made several bothers upon which 
Moses Williams said he would play no more that if a man would 
cheat for nothing he would cheat for a thousand dollars & rose to 
go away - upon this Thompson rose & drawing his knife said he 
would cut his damned lights out, but was prevented by Chas. & his 
cousin J. Cockerille I then advised Moses to leave which he did 
saying he would go if he could do so without being cut he [Moses] 
& Wells immediately left the place. Thompson concluded to be 
quiet & shut his knife & put it in his pocket (as I thought); we then 
started, the way led by J. Cockrille & Thompson & Chas. Adams 
and I followed; when I gotto the edge of the bushes I saw Jas. Wells 
cutting a stick which he handed to Moses telling him to defend 
himself - at which time it was seized by Jon. Cockrelle and as he 
seized the stick he whistle hallooed shoothim! shoothim! Thomp- 
son attempted to draw a pistol and was caught by Chas. Adams & 
held until I took the pistol out of his hand; on looking round I saw 
Cockrille engaged with some one whom I supposed to be Lewis 
Jones at that moment Thompson reached forward toward them 
and drew his knife & immediately started after some one & 
commenced cutting at Moses Williams at which time Moses 
retreating fell into the Run, Thompson on top of him, Chas. 
Adams on Thompson and I on Chas. Adams - Thompson was 
hollooing ‘nough ‘nough ‘noughI pulled or pushed Chas. offand 
seized Thompson in my arms. I then heard Lewis Jones exclaim 
don’t strike with that stick or did you strike with that stick and as 
I lifted Thompson off from Williams he made a lick at Williams 
and struck him in the side & as Williams rose Thompson struck 
him another lick with the knife He Thompson then made 
another lick at Chas. Adams with the knife and was knocked down 
with a stick by some one whom I supposed was Jas. Wells seeing 
him with a stick when I looked around; I then looked to see what 
had become of Jones & Cockerille and Thompson started and got 
as far as the Bridge over the mill races at the road where I overtook 
him & got the knife out of his pocket - 


Question by one of the jurors - What did he say when you took the 
knife? 


When I took the knife from his pocket he said nothing When I 
lifted Thompson off Williams I saw Cockerille falling off of Jones. 


Question by juror - Did you see any other knife? 
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I did not. I saw what I supposed to be a knife fall into the water at 
the time Thompson fell. 


Robert O. Adams 


Robert O. Adams was to vote for secession at Lydecker’s precinct 
in Vienna May 23, 1861.°’ In 1865, as administrator of his father 
Samuel’s estate, R. O. tried to recover two cows which he claimed were 
held unlawfully by John Shipman.** Shipman claimed he had pur- 
chased the cows from ____ Cockerille who was acting for Aurelia 
Adams and Arianna Shafer, Samuel’s daughters.” R. O. relinquished 
his administration in 1865 in favor of his brother Charles who revived 
the suit against Shipman but lost his claim to the cows. After the war, 
Robert O. Adams was again in financial distress. In 1866 he was sued 
by Margaret Hunter for $42 which R. O. and Samuel had borrowed 
from her in 1861 and failed to repay.” In 1873 he recorded a 
homestead exemption deed protecting his crops, household furni- 
ture, and farm stock from taxation and seizure by creditors."' In 1874 
he was sharecropping a farm rented from Lewis Johnson; in 1878 he 
conveyed all his interest in his father’s real and personal estate to Lewis 
Johnson for debt.® In 1890 he mortgaged a small lot of land, deeded 
to his second [?] wife Mary Ann C. Adams by Mary Catharine Saunders, 
for debt. In 1884, R. O.’s daughter Jane, at age thirty-five, married 
Richard H. Follin, a prosperous farmer and widower whose first wife 
was Jonathan Cockerille’s sister Ann. In 1897 Jane was a widow with 
a house, garden, poultry, cattle, and enough money to raise her two 
children, Harry Lester and Bessie Irene, in comfort. Her husband’s 
will states, in part: 


Ialso order my wife to occupy the house in which I now reside with 
garden lot and pasture for three cows free of charge and one half 
of the net proceeds from the rentals of the land shall be paid her 
until sold. Then when the land is sold one thousand dollars of the 
proceeds of said sale to be put at interest ... for the support of 
herself & two children ... 


Jane’s secure position as wife and later as widow contrasted 
sharply with the financially precarious life she must have led as 
R. O.’s daughter. But perhaps the colorful exploits of her grand- 
father Samuel helped to make her childhood eventful, even happy. 
Samuel Adams, lifelong resident of the Hunter’s Mill neighbor- 
hood,® veteran of the War of 1812,°8 secessionist who fled Fairfax 
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County in 1862 to avoid arrest by the Federals,” died in 1864 at the age 
of seventy-two,” intestate and in debt.”’ R. O. and Charles W. Adams, 
their brother John N. Adams, and sisters Arianna and Aurelia, inher- 
ited liens against their father’s estate. Of the original 250 acres 
deeded to Samuel by commissioner Moss in 1852, only 81 remained 
when he died, and an 1877 survey showed this to be a little more than 
68 acres.” By 1893, Mary Catharine Saunders, sister of Adeline, 
companion of Charles, and benefactor of R. O.’s wife Mary Ann, had 
acquired from the heirs and their creditors the remainder of Samuel's 
land.” 

Jonathan Cockerille was about nineteen years old when he joined 
the card game at Hunter’s mill on December 13, 1857. He posted a 
$300 bond to appear asa witness for Edward H. Thompson,” but there 
is no recorded deposition for him. Jonathan was the son of John K. 
and Sarah Cockerille who purchased 62 acres of land near Hunter’s 
mill from Henry W. Cockerille in 1854. On January 16, 1859, 
Jonathan Cockerille, wheelwright, wagonmaker,”® and farmer mar- 
ried Sarah Ann, daughter of William and Sarah Jane [Burris] Boswell” 
who were to lose Walters’ mill, their property on Wolf Trap Run, in the 
same year.”* The Boswells’ older daughter Lucinda had married 
Henry W. Cockerille, a widower, who later became postmaster at 
Jackson’s Mill.” Tragedy struck Jonathan and Sarah Ann when their 
daughters Belle and Maud died in 1868 and infant son Carlton in 
1871. In that year, the Overseers of the Poor charged Jonathan with 
fathering a male child, born June 20, 1871, to Laura V. Boswell, a 
twenty-one-year-old unmarried woman living in Jonathan’s house- 
hold. He posted bond to pay $25 per year for seven years to support 
the child.’' Jonathan voted against secession at Lydecker’s in 1861." 

John K. and Sarah Cockerille sold 50 of their 62 acres near 
Hunter’s mill to Henry’s daughter Eliza Victoria in 1874. As Eliza’s 
guardian, John settled his guardianship account by conveying the land 
in lieu of $306.37 which he owed her. In 1888, John, by then a 
widower living at 807 G Street, S.W., Washington, D.C., sold the 
remaining 12 acres for $100.% Jonathan inherited no land from his 
father, but his wife Sarah Ann, five years his senior, appears from the 
records to have been a woman of some wealth. In 1890 she purchased 
31 acres from James M. Ball, lot #7 of Martha C. Ball’s land on Scott’s 
Run, for $400, paying $200 in cash.** Nineteen years later, in 1909, 
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Jonathan and Sarah Ann conveyed 16 1/2 acres of this land to their son 
Almer after his marriage to Anna Grace Tinsman of Loudoun County 
in 1908. Almer, born January 10, 1875, may have inherited some of 
his father’s early belligerence. In 1914, Anna Grace sued for divorce 
after six years of marriage, complaining that Almer was “a very hard 
drinking man,” that he gambled and refused to support her and their 
twin daughters.*” The divorce became final on September 16, 1918. 
On the same day, Almer came into court and changed his name to 
Jack.*? 

John Dulany, an illiterate Irish merchant who became a United 
States citizen in 1851,°° was at Hunter’s mill on the afternoon of 
December 13, 1857, though he did not join the card game. An ostler 
for the mail stage in 1843,*! frequently sued for debt,*? Dulany’s most 
recent commercial effort was to regain his license to retail liquor at his 
store.” A creditor of Charles W. Adams and James Wells, he obtained 
a judgment against them for $55 in March 1857." In his deposition at 
the inquest on Moses Williams, Dulany stated that he heard the noise 
“but did not go to them.”° Lewis Jones, whose family lived near the 
mill, did go. In his deposition, Jones stated” 


When the fight took place on Sunday last I was at the mill and 
heard the fuss in the bushes over the Run I started over there just 
before J got there I saw some one fall or tumble in the run when 
I got there I climbed up the bank & met Jonathan Cockerille with 
a stick in his hand. I said Whatis the matter here. Iam your friend 
& hopping up to the bank & looking over the bank I saw the water 
bloody running from two persons lying in the Run and immedi- 
ately jumped in & separated them if I could as I jumped in some 
one struck me on turning Cockerille had the stick & struck me a 
second time I then said don’t strike me with that stick, J. Wells (I 
tookit to be) knocked the stick out of his hand. Me and Cockerille 
engaged immediately in the water. I know nothing of any thing 
after until Moses was getting up out of the water and I also getting 
up out of the water Moses stated that he “was a dead man” and I 
answered I hope not. 


Question by juror - What other men were there in [the] water? 


One was Moses and I took the other to be Edward Thompson- 
Lewis Jones 


At the time of the card game at Hunter’s mill, Lewis Jones, 
probably a younger son of Lloyd and Elizabeth Jones,” was about 
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twenty-eight years old,** married to his cousin Sarah Ann, a daughter 
of Jane and Lewin Jones, Jr.” They had two young children, Clement 
and Ann.'!® Though Sarah owned 20 acres of her grandfather Lewin 
Jones’ land near Hunter’s mill,'”’ she labored as a seamstress while her 
husband Lewis worked a plot of land adjoining Elizabeth Gunnell 
near Vienna,'” having lost his interest in the land of his grandmother 
Ann Jones in 1855 for debt. The Hunter’s Mill Joneses were Union 
men, voting against secession at Lydecker’s in 1861.'" Several mem- 
bers of the Jones family had given depositions against Benjamin 
Bowler in 1848 for his knife attack on James Wells. Lloyd Jones, then 
sixty years old,’® stated that he and Wells had stopped at Sarah 
Ambrose’s place on the way home from Fairfax Court House to collect 
a debt Bowler owed to Wells, Bowler having offered to pay Wells in 
corn.’ Lloyd Jones described their encounter with Bowler, stating: 


Before I got to [Ambrose’s] house I stopped to let my horse drink. 
Wells went on and stopped where they were shucking corn -] rode 
up and met the prisoner Boler in the yard who asked me to get 
down and said there was a good fire after refusing for a while I got 
down went in the House and warmed myself - after being in the 
house Wells asked Boler to give him a dram -I do not know in the 
first instance but what he did give him a dram - But afterward said 
he had none to give and Wells pulled out 10 cts and Boler told 
Ambrose to give him a pint of liquor - Witness was invited to take 
adram & refused, saying he had drank enough -I think after that, 
Wells asked for something to eat and they gave him something 
and invited me to eat which I declined - I believe after supper 
Boler proposed to take a game of cards which was agreed to by 
Wells but some misunderstanding as to dealing the cards pre- 
vented the game being played and Boler called Wells a God 
Damned liar. Wells then went to the fire and asked Sarah 
Ambrose to tie his shoe and said he would go home and went out 
at the door. Boler then said Stop and asked Wells if he did not 
intend to drink more of his liquor - on being questioned again 
Witness does not recollect whether it was Boler or Sarah Ambrose 
that called them back - Wells returned after getting out of the 
house and at the door Boler struck him on the head as I thought 
with his fist - Wells then seized him and hollowed (sic) that Boler 
had cut his neck off - Wells then let him go and Boler stopped 
cutting - I told Boler God damn you! You deserved to be killed. 
Wells stooped down at the door and picked upa piece of wood and 
made an attempt to hit Boler - Sarah Ambrose caught Wells and 
pulled him back some distance and I caught Boler and pulled him 
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loose and kept telling him to let go - After Wells was released he 
started home. I picked up his hat and coat put his hat on his head 
and took his coat home afterwards - After Wells left Boler called 
me back and told me he was prepared for him - he had a pistol but 
had taken out of his pocket but was prepared otherways by Jesus. 
Wells fainted shortly after he left and bled all the way home - I 
examined the wounds and found him to be cut across the arm, 
neck and breast - Sarah Ambrose isa free Mulatto - Boler lives with 


her and .. tended a crop on her land - 


Lloyd Jones identified the clothes Wells wore that night, in and 
through which there were a number of large cuts which he declared 
were made at the time. Elizabeth Jones stated that she found Wells “in 
a fainting condition” between nine and ten o’clock. Lewin Jones, Jr., 
son of Jane and Lewin Jones, Jr., stated that Bowler threatened to kill 
Wells’ mare if she entered his field again. Jane [Wigginton] Jones,'” 
Lewis’s mother-in-law, agreed that Bowler swore to kill Wells’ mare “if 
she gotin there that night.” Jane, a fifty-seven-year-old widow, lived on 
45 acres along Hunter’s Mill Road adjoining Sarah Ambrose, George 
W. Hunter, and her children Emily, George, Benjamin, Lewin, and 
Sarah Ann.' In 1860, Jane sold 3 acres of this land to her daughter 
Sarah Ann for $45, the amount due on a note payable to George W. 
Hunter, Jr. in settlement of her account at his mill.'°? She died June 
8, 1880, at about the age of ninety.’ Lewis Jones died July 11, 1912, 
at the county poor house.''' The Jones family cemetery is located on 
Hunt Country Lane, north of Vienna, a short distance from Hunter 
Mill Road. 

James Wells was about fifty-one years old when he joined the card 
game at Hunter’s millin December, 1857. At the time, he and his wife 
Sarah Ann [Jones] had five children still at home.'!? Wells owned land 
in the neighborhood, having bought 53 acres from Sarah Ambrose in 
1847 at $3 per acre, for $159.75.'" Evidently, he had paid $25 but 
failed to pay the remainder until Ambrose sued him in 1848.'"* The 
land had been devised to her by the will of William Gunnell, son of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Gunnell (and great-uncle of Adeline Adams), 
in 1822."° The will states: 


Item, 1st I will and bequeath all the property that I possess to 
Sarah Ambrose and her heirs forever except my negro man 
Neddy, and my will is that he the said Neddy shall be sold to pay 
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my just debts and if he should sell for more than should accom- 
plish that object, then in that case my desire is, that the above 
named Sarah Ambrose shall be entitled to the balance that may 
remain over and above paying my just debts, Item 2nd all that part 
of my mother’s dower that is coming to me at her death I also will 


and bequeath to Sarah Ambrose to her and her heirs forever ... 


William’s liaison with Ambrose was scorned by his uncle (and step- 
father) Robert Gunnell who, in 1817, wrote in his will:!® 


And in case William Gunnell (of Thomas) should live till his 
property should be so unproductive or wasted as not to afford him 
the ordinary comforts of life, I mean victuals cloathing and board 
or either of them my desire is in such case or cases that his 
Brother may assist him in all and every of those cases only so far 
as he may stand in need but notwhile he resides or lives with Sarah 
Ambrose (even for the space of four hours in the year) or with any 
of her children or any of her relations or kindred or while any of 
them lives or resides with him or lives by his assistance or by any 


of the most distant means under his protection ... 


Sarah Ambrose, born circa 1776,'"” was a controversial figure in 
the Hunter’s Mill neighborhood. A free mulatto, illiterate, known as 
the “Queen of Mexico,”!’* she prosecuted a suit against George W.. 
Hunter, Jr. in 1856 and secured a settlement.’ In her bill of 
complaint she stated: 


... that she owned a tract of land [157 acres] in the County of 
Fairfax, and in the year 1851 ... being in debt to George W. 
Hunter, Jr ... she entered into a contract in writing with the said 
Hunter for the sale of said land by which said Hunter agreed to 
give your oratrix eight dollars per acre for said land & to build her 
a house on five acres ... some time in the year 1854 he sold the said 
tract of land ... Your oratrix avers that he the said Hunter has failed 
entirely to carry out his contract with her, that he has failed to put 
up the house & attach thereto five acres of land ... that he has 


driven her from her cabin and refuses to put up the house ... 


Hunter responded to the charges by saying that he lived on land 
adjoining Ambrose and that his fencing was constantly kept down by 
persons visiting “the house of this old woman which was of ill fame 
and keptas such notoriously ...” that “she had taken in to live with her 
a convict from the penitentiary named Bowler ...” and that she had 
abandoned the idea of having him build the house because after her 
debt was paid there would be very little coming to her. The matter was 
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settled between them and the suit was dismissed. In 1860, when Am- 
brose was eighty-four years old, she was living with her neighbors 
Lewis and Sarah Ann Jones.'” 

In his knife fight with Benjamin Bowler at Ambrose’s house in the 
evening of November 9, 1848, James Wells was so seriously cut that Dr. 
Ira Williams, after examining Wells, described his wounds as “hor- 
rible:”!?! 


I consider his life in much peril and do not consider him out of 
danger yet - if he recovers, the wounds will disable him. 


Wells recovered. In his deposition at the inquest on Moses Williams, 
he stated:'!” 


We went over the Run as stated by the preceding witnesses to play 
cards - Thompson & I played together one game and lost - The 
game was changed and I stopped playing. R. O. Adams & Moses 
played against C.W. Adams & Ed Thompson. It seemed like when 
Moses had a good [hand] Thompson lost his cards some way & 
made a mis-deal Moses after some 3 or 4 times threw down his 
hand & said he would play no more he would not play with aman 
that would cheat ifa man would cheat for nothing he would cheat 
for a thousand dollars, then he, Thompson, got the knife out of 
Cockerille’s hand swearing he would cut his damned lights out 
He was take hold of by C. W. Adams to prevent him; I think R. O. 
Adams told Moses he had better leave Moses answered I will if I 
can get out of here without being cut. R. O. Adams said to 
Thompson taking hold of him, “Ed what would your mother think 
if you were to cut anyone here.” Moses immediately followed me 
out. I cut this stick spoken of, still hearing him in a rage and all 
following out; as I handed Moses the stick Cockerille snatched it 
out of his hands, I think Cockerille called to Thompson to use his 
pistol or something to that amount. As well asI recollect then all 
had got a head of me I heard Thompson say he would cut his 
damned heart out of him the next I saw was Moses go over the 
bank of the Run Thompson after him & Chas. Adams after 
Thompson R. O. Adams as I supposed jumped in & separated 
them Next thing I knew Cockerille & Lewis Jones had engaged & 
took my attention until the knife was hallooed about; Then I saw 
R. O. Adams pulling Chas. off of them. Then Thompson turned 
about and with the knife was striking at Chas. Adams and as I 
thought I knocked the knife out of his hand. 
his 
Jas. >< Wells 


mark 
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Wells was illiterate, signing his name with an X. In April 1853, because 
he could not write, Wells asked commissioner Thomas J. Murray to 
sign his name for him to his deposition concerning timber on George 
W. Hunter’s bottom land’® adjoining the land that, four and a half 
years later, would be the scene of the fatal card game. Wells was in 
debt to Hunter, who held two notes, one for $31 and the other for 
$19.44." After twice mortgaging the 53 acres he bought of Sarah 
Ambrose,'® Wells sold the land!** in 1858 to William H. Curtis, to 
whom he was also indebted,'”’ for $725. Wells later rented 156 acres 
on Difficult Run from Margaret Hunter, sister of George W. Hunter, 
Jr.'8 Margaret terminated his tenancy at the end of 1865 and sued him 
when he refused to leave.'” In 1867 Wells bought 73 acres from Enoch 
M. Lowe at Springvale.'®? He lost this land in 1878 when he failed to 
make payments and was unsuccessful in gaining a permanent injunc- 
tion against a public sale.’*' James Wells voted for secession at 
Lydecker’s precinct in 1861.'* He died April 13, 1883 at Dranesville 
of “old age.”!*8 His daughter Eliza Trammell is buried at Arnon 
Chapel;' his son Samuel and daughter Almira (Elvira) Trammell are 
buried at Smith’s Chapel, near Seneca Road.'” 

Edward H. Thompson, nineteen years old, son of Coleman Thomp- 
son, carpenter, and his wife Susan,'*° was indicted January 18, 1858 for 
“feloniously and of his malice” murdering Moses Williams.'*’ The trial 
was held in Fairfax Circuit Court. Thompson pleaded not guilty and 
was remanded to jail. Melvin Johnson, Jonathan Cockerille, and 
Francis M. Smith were witnesses for Thompson; James Wells, Robert 
O. Adams, and Charles W. Adams were witnesses against him.'*® The 
jury, consisting of William Mills, Henry M. Ross, John D. D’Bell, 
George Chichester, Daniel M. Shirley, Lyman Broughton, David 
Broughton, Charles Milleman, John R. Woodyard, L.M. Loun, John 
H. Gargess, and Caleb S. Stone, was sequestered for two days by the 
sheriff.'° On June 8, 1858, Thompson was found guilty of voluntary 
manslaughter and sentenced to three years in the state penitentiary,’ 
“therein to be kept imprisoned and treated in the manner directed by 
law.” He said nothing in his own defense."' 

In 1870, Elizabeth, widow of Moses Williams, was forty-two years 
old, living beside her brother George F. Wells, her mother Mary, and 
sister Ann in Dranesville District, near Thornton’s Station.'42 Her 
household consisted of daughters Anna and Laura Ellen and sons 
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William S. and Moses Theodore Williams.* By 1880, Elizabeth was 
alone.'** One by one, her children married; William S. in 1874 to Anne 
M. Grimes,'*4 Moses Theodore in 1879 to Sarah E. Wells,’ and Laura 
Ellen in 1882 to James P. Weast.'* Elizabeth was illiterate, but her sons 
had some education, signing their names to deeds of trust and sale.!47 
Moses T. Williams seems to have been a land speculator, recording ten 
transactions in the Dranesville-Vienna area between 1879 and 1894.'* 
He died July 18, 1926 at the age of seventy-one after making a will 
leaving his real and personal property to his widow Sarah who posted 
a $1000 bond to administer his estate.'*” To his four daughters, Cora 
Williams, Bertie Duncan, and Clara and Myrtle Duke, he left $1 each. 
Another daughter, Ada, born 1880, was not mentioned.'” His half 
brother William S. Williams died a widower in 1917 and is buried in 
Herndon.'*! Their mother Elizabeth, born April 29, 1827, died 
December 21, 1900 and was buried at Brown’s Chapel on Hunter Mill 
Road.'"? She outlived her husband Moses, and remained his widow, 
for forty-three years. 

At the time of the card game on the bottom land near his mill, 
George W. Hunter, Jr. was heavily in debt.'* He had not fully paid 
Samuel Adams for the 19 acres and still owed him $109.96. The 
Hunter Mill tract which he had received from his parents George W. 
and Angelina Hunter in 1851,'™ and a smaller tract near the village of 
Providence, were mortgaged for debt.'!” The Adams lot and adjoining 
Hunter Mill tract were sold at auction in 1859, and James Hunter, 
George’s brother, became the new owner.'® After James’ death in 
1867!’ the property was resold to Cornelius D. and Daniel Doremus 
in 1870.'8 Through a series of debts, mortgages, and commissioners’ 
sales, the 138 1/2 acre Hunter Mill property passed out of the 
Doremus family in 1902." According to Connie and Mayo Stuntz, 
Hunter’s mill may have burned during the Civil War.’ Today, as in 
1857, the 19 acre Adams lot is flood plain, bounded by Hunter Mill 
Road, Angelico Branch, and Difficult Run. 


* Elizabeth’s two eldest children, William S. and Anna, were listed as “Wells” 
in the 1860 census (under Elizabeth Williams). They later assumed the 
name “Williams” and appear in the 1870 census under that name. The 
only children of Moses Williams were Moses Theodore (Moses T.) and 
Laura Ellen. 
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Notes 


COB= Fairfax Court Order Book 
CFF= Fairfax Chancery Final File 
FDB = Fairfax Deed Book 

FWB = Fairfax Will Book 


' Possibly a variety of whist, a game for four players in two partnerships that 
is played with a pack of fifty-two cards and scores one point for each trick in 
excess of six (Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary). Card-playing was 
unlawful in a public place. 

2 COB 1835:382; Register of Births 1853-19699, line 13; COB 1869:259; 1860 
Virginia Population Census, Elizabeth Williams, widow, Dranesville District. 
3 Inquests 1837-1902 part 2: Moses Williams. 

* COB 1869 op.cit. 

5 COB 1835 op.cit. 

° COB 1842:137 

7 Commonwealth vs Bowler, Term Papers Box 3, December 1848. Deposition of 
Moses Williams. 

8 Barden’s executor vs. Money, CFF#8a (1871). Dickey gave a deposition in 1888 
stating he was sixty-four years old, a farmer living near Forestville. 

° Inquests 1837-1902 part 1: Henry C. St. Clair. Deposition of Moses Williams; 
Janet Hofer, “A Most Foul Murder,” Reflections 1988-1991. The Great Falls 
Historical Society, Great Falls, Virginia:31. 

0 Commonwealth vs. William Dickey, Commonwealth vs. Henry C. St. Clatr, 
Commonwealth vs. John Dickey. Term Papers Box 9, March 1854, part 1. 
Definitions from Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary. Bluff- to deceive 
(an opponent) in cards by a bold bet on an inferior hand with the result that 
the opponent withdraws a winning hand; All Fours- any of various card games 
in which points are scored for winning high, low, jack, and the game; Seven 
- Up-an American variety of All Fours in which a total of seven points is game. 
Moses Williams vs. Thompson Kitchen, Term Papers Box 12, August 1856. 

2 1850 Virginia Population Census, Mary Wells. 

8 COB 1852:324,378, 384; Commonwealth vs. Williams © others, Term Papers 
Box 13, November 1856, part 1. 

4 Commonwealth vs. Charles W. Adams, etc., Term Papers Box 11, November 
1855, part 1; COB 1855:194. 

'® Thid. 

'® Aurelia Adams death certificate, 1916 (shows parents Samuel & Jane E.); 
Saunders vs. Adams, CFF#87L (1868, 1893). 

7 Saunders vs. Adams, op.cit; Smith vs. Adams, CFF#83h (1847); FDB T3:167. 
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8 EL O. Powell & Company vs. Hunter, etc., Suspended file #24a (1857). 
Deposition of Samuel Adams. 

' Alexandria, Loudoun & Hampshire Rail Road Company vs. Adams, Term Papers 
Box 13, November 1856 part 2. 

20 FDB Y3:247. 

21 Adams vs. Adams, CFF#10n (1852); Gunnell vs. Stanhope’s administrator, 
CFF#36h, (1835); Saunders vs. Adams, CFF#97c (1849); FWB X1:296; 1860 
Virginia Population Census, Charles W. Adams, Dranesville District. 

2 FDB W3:346. 

°3 Saunders vs. Adams (1849) op.cit. 

24 FDB Y3:177, 

°5 FDB B4:383. 

6 FWB X1:298. 

27 Adams vs. Trammell, Term Papers Box 8, October 1852. 

°8 Register of Marriages 1853-1933: 22, line 25. 

29 Adams vs. Adams (1852) op.cit. 

© 1860 Virginia Population Census, Charles W. Adams, op.cit. 

3! Register of Deaths 1853-1869 7, line 18. 

82 Adams vs. Adams, CFF#2m (1896). 

3 Gunnell vs. Adams, Term Papers Box 18, November 1859 part 2. 
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The Good Old Days 


These historical anecdotes are based on newspaper accounts and court records. 
ed. 


In 1797, George Tillett came into courtand filed alegal separation 
from his wife Sibyl in the following words: 


Articles of Agreement made the Sixteenth day of September in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and ninety 
seven Between George Tillett of the County of Fairfax and Sibyl 
his wife as follows: Whereas the said George & Sibyl, for several 
years last past, have lived together more like Dog & Cat than 
Husband & Wife, and have at length acquired an incurable 
aversion to each other, insomuch that they think it less criminal 
to part, than to cohabit any longer upon such Terms, and for this 
purpose, being willing as far as in them lies to dissolve their 
marriage contract for the future, and discharge each other from 
all the Vows, covenants and premises therein reciprocally made, 
so far as that they the said parties may continue for the remainder 
of their lives free from any claim or molestation The one from the 
other, as to person or property have made this agreement in 
writing: 

First the said George doth agree and promise to pay to the said 
Sibyl on demand the Sum of Ten pounds Virginia currency, to 
keep and maintain the two children he had by her the said Sibyl 
and to retain & support till they can be bound out the two others 
she had before I was acquainted with her. He further covenants 
and agrees to renounce all right and title which he has or may 
lawfully claim as a Husband either to the person of the said Sibyl 
or to any property that she may hereafter acquire by her own 
industry or any otherwise howsoever, and that he will notin future 
attempt to cohabit or live with her, in any house or Dwelling that 
she may be possessed of without her consent to that purpose first 
had in writing under her hand and attested by two Witnesses and 
that the said Sibyl shall and may at all times hereafter during her 
life, buy & sell, occupy & possess, do and Act as a feme sole to all 
intents & purposes whatsoever. 
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And Secondly the said Sibyl doth hereby covenant and agree to 
renounce all right & title which she hath or may lawfully claim as a 
wife either to the person of the said George or to any property 
which he now possesses or may hereafter possess real or Personal, 
and that she will not in future attempt to cohabit or live with him 
without his consent, or visit him without an invitation nor will she 
hereafter claim or demand any alimony or support from him 
during his life or dower in his real or distributive share in his 
personal Estate after his death, but will suffer him to do and act as 
a single man in all respects whatsoever 

In Witness whereof the said parties have hereunto set their 
Hands and Seals the day & year above written— 


his 
In presence of George GT Tillett 
mark 
Richd Wheeler 
John Skinner 
Wm Deneale 
her 
Edward Ford Sibyl Ac Tillett 
mark 


George Tillett had evidently been a widower when he married Sibyl. 
His will, probated in 1806, mentions at least nine children. In 1800, 
Sibyl was declared a lunatic and placed, by order of the court, in the 
public hospital at Williamsburg. 


(FDB Z:466; FWB 1:456; C.O.B. 1800:L, 
September 15, 1800) 


OK 


In 1842, John W. Anderson and Abraham J. Anderson, free negroes, 
sued in Fairfax chancery court to enjoin Edward W. Simpson from 
seizing their father John Anderson asa slave of Gordon Allison against 
whom Simpson had won ajudgment for debt. They claimed that their 
father was their property and produced a bill of sale from Allison for 
$130 dated January 9, 1823: 


... but being aware that it is contrary to the laws of this 
Commonwealth for slaves to be permitted to go at large, they have 
uniformly kept him under the care of some white person ... in the 
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nominal character of a servant hired from your orators ... [who] 
has paid his levy and tax - looked to his comfort, but asserted no 
claim to him nor sought to exercise any control over him ... John 
Anderson is now about seventy years of age, and ... would not sell 
for twenty dollars - in fact he is literally worth nothing ... 


Simpson, determined to satisfy his $49 judgment, with $7.34 costs, 
insisted that the sale of John Anderson to his sons in 1823 was 
fraudulent and that he should now be sold for debt. Simpson stated 
that the $130 had never been paid “and that it is a mere cover to 
prevent his being seized by creditors.” Simpson further stated that 


... at the date of said instrument, said boys were infants, and that 
one of them was of a very tender age, and that both of said boys 
were at that time indented servants to the said Gordon until they 
should arrive at the age of 21, & that consequently any contract 
made with them during this period is null and void, that the said 
boys were bound to said Allison by their mother, a free woman of 
colour. 


Robert Allison, brother of Gordon and a witness in the case, gave a 
deposition June 3, 1844. He stated that his brother had acquired John 
Anderson in 1822 at a sheriff’s sale for $130 but 


from the fact of the said John Anderson’s being an honest and 
faithful servant & having a free wife & children, the said Gordon 
Allison had no wish to keep him in slavery and was willing that he 
should enjoy his freedom, provided the amount he had paid for 
said John Anderson was secured to him - On the 9th of January 
1823, Jenny Anderson, the wife of said John, came with her son 
Abraham ... and they together entered into a regular indenture 
binding the said Abraham ... to the said Gordon... until he arrived 
at the age of twenty one years, and in consideration of which ... 
Gordon ... was to allow one hundred dollars as a part of the 
purchase of said John Anderson, and the balance I believe was 
paid in tobacco & other produce, raised by said John & Jenny who 
had been farming together. 


Robert Allison also stated that he advised John Anderson not to give 
in his name asa free man for fear he would be compelled to leave the 
county. Allison admitted that he gave John’s name asa slave to the tax 
commissioner, but that John always paid him his taxes which Allison 
gave to the sheriff. 


That by giving him asa slave to the Commissioner of the Revenue, 
itwas for the sole purpose of preventing him from being disturbed 
& for no other ... 
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Gordon Allison, questioned on the same day, stated that John Ander- 
son had not been his slave since the date of the bill of sale to his sons. 


Edward W. Simpson had to look elsewhere to satisfy hisjudgment. An 
injunction was awarded John W. and Abraham J. Anderson September 
28, 1842 and, upon their posting bond of $70, perpetuated in June 
1844. 

(Anderson vs. Simpson, CFF#1cc, 1842) 


KOK OK 


In 1851, Orson G. Sage, Charles H. Upton, and Lewis Bailey, as trustees 
of the Union School House, received a half acre on the Middle 
Turnpike from Reverend William C. Lipscomb on which to build the 
school. Reverend Lipscomb specified that the property was to be used 
“to promote the cause of education” and if not used for that purpose 
for more than two years, the grant would be void. The school was built 
by voluntary contributions of money, labor, and materials by people 
in the neighborhood, but subscriptions were inadequate to meet 
building costs. Sage agreed to pay for completion provided he would 
be reimbursed. He purchased lumber and other materials costing 
$38, and submitted bills for other expenses: $18 for painting, $3 for 
board of the workmen, $54 for the carpenter, $30.52 for his own labor, 
and $9.56 for a stove. The school was completed and functioned 
whenever a teacher was available, but in 1855 Sage sued the trustees 
for non-payment of his bills. He asked that the school be rented out, 
or, if money could not be raised another way, for the school house to 
be condemned for sale. The judges were evidently not sympathetic 
and dismissed his suit. 


The school continued to function until the fall of 1858, when Sage, no 
longer a trustee, having moved from the neighborhood, 


forcibly entered the said School House, divested it of the benches 
etc. used for the convenience of pupils & teachers, and took 
possession of the same ... 


refusing to allow anyone to enter. The trustees sued Sage in the spring 
of 1859, fearing that if the school remained closed the land would 
revert to Lipscomb. The Reverend, siding with Sage, conveyed his 
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interest in the school house lot to Aza Gladman who, also siding with 
Sage and no doubt eager to be rid of the problem, closed the school 
and took possession of the property. 


Did Sage ever get his money? Probably not. 
(FDB V3:389; A4:370;Sage vs. Union 
School Trustees, CFF#83aa, 1855; 
Bailey vs. Sage, CFF#5p, 1859) 


* KOK 


On the night of September 15, 1864, Forest A. Olden, a 36-year-old 
boatman, shot and killed an unknown man who had entered his 
house. He knew the man would come and was waiting for him. His 
wife Elizabeth Olden stated: 


On the night of September 14 I was lying in bed asleep. I heard 
someone walking around the place upstairs. He came to the 
bedside with his pistol in his hand. He said make no alarm, if you 
do I will kill you. He said he wasa soldier, one of Mosby’s men. He 
told me what he wanted. I told him to putit off til next night. He 
came the next night and made the same proposals. I told him to 
come into the room before me and as he came in my husband shot 
him. The first night he came he searched the drawers in the house 
but I did not miss anything 

her 

Elizabeth DX Olden 
mark 


Forest Olden Stated: 


My wife told me a man was here last night and searched the house 
and made insulting proposals to her. She put him off by telling 
him to come the next night. I went to get Dawson to stay with me 
but he failed to come. I did not feel like risking my life with him 
so I shot him as he came through the door 
his 
Forest )0¢ Olden 
mark 


The jury declared the shooting a righteous retribution and the case 
was dismissed. 

(Inquests 1837-1902 part 1; 

1860 Virginia Population Census) 
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** OK 


In 1866, Mike Shuler and George Bontz, both of West End, were 
charged by agrand jury fora “common and publick nuisance.” Shuler, 
a tenant on Bontz’s land near John Street (now Holland Lane) 


did cause, create, suffer and maintain by then and there maintain- 
ing a slaughter house and carrying on the business of butchering, 
causing and suffering great quantities of offensive and stinking 
filth, water and substances, solid and liquid to be thrown into the 
said John Street, there to collect stagnate and be mixed together 
in and upon the said Street; and from the said offensive and 
stinking substances water and filth did cause suffer and permit 
diverse offensive deleterious unholsome and unhealthy vapers, 
exhalations and smells then and there so to contaminate poison 
and destroy the atmosphere, above, around and near the said 
tenement and land and in and upon and over said passageway, to 
wit, the passage way called John Street over which the citizens of 
the Commonwealth in great numbers pass and repass every day, 
and near which many citizens inhabit, live and work, to the great 
damage and injury of the said passengers and all other persons 
there being residing and passing, to the great hazard of their 
health comfort and lives and to the common nuisance ofall of said 
passengers persons and citizens & of all the citizens there being, 
and against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia 
An indictment was issued on the testimony of three witnesses, and 
Bontz and Shuler were fined $5 and costs. 
(Term Papers Box 24 
November 1866 part 2 


Commonwealth vs. Bontz) 


OK OK 


Peter Gooding of Portsmouth, Virginia, son of Peter Gooding of 
Fairfax County (who died in 1859), wrote a series of letters to his 
father’s administrators (William H. Gooding and Arthur Broadwater) 
concerning his need for money to find a cure for his wife’s mysterious 
ailment. The last four letters are reproduced here. 
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June 17th 1869 
Portsmouth Va 
Dear Uncle & Mr. Broadwater 


Gentlemen I write you a few lines informing you lam among the 
living but did not expect my wife would be She has been confined 
to her bed since the 14th of April, there was a space of time that 
we did not expect her to live from one hour to another. She is 
convalescing and I will take her to town next week in a carriage. 
Say to Mr. Osgood he will have his deed some day next week if she 
continues to get better. I had to get Dr. Johnson from Baltimore 
for consultation his charge was twenty-five dollars & expenses for 
travelling which was twelve dollars more making thirty-seven 
dollars in all ... If you gentlemen can send me ... $300 I will send 
you a receipt for $325 that will allow you something for your 
trouble. If you can possibly send it do so & I will never forget your 
kindness ... I came near losing my wife She will never be in good 
health again I am afraid. I hope you are all well & let me hear from 
yousoon My regards to William and to all the relations &a portion 
for yourselves 

Resply & c 

Peter Gooding 

Box 21 

Portsmouth 

Virginia 


July 12th 1869 
Portsmouth, Va 
Dear Friends Broadwater 


I wrote to Uncle William and you both in regard to getting some 
money but they directed to Uncle William. I now write this to you 
informing you] am among the land of the living but I fear my poor 
wife wont be long Since the 14th of April she has been confined 
to bed & chamber all the Physicians cannot tell what her disease 
is I have the celebrated Dr. Johnson for consultation and he 
cannot solve the mystery She lingers and as the Doctor says may 
for six months and may go ina moment I have done alla man can 
do and am prepared for what may come ... Please see Uncle 
William and do all youcan for me... Try tosend me the money and 
I will never forget the favour I assure you. I am as near crazy as I 
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ever was with trouble in my house ... Write soon My regards to you 
& family and also to all relations & to enquiring friends &c. 
Resply &c 
Peter Gooding 


July 2ist 1869 Portsmouth Va 
Dear Gentlemen 


I appeal to you as administrators and as Christians to send me the 
three hundred dollars for which you will find a receipt for three 
hundred and twenty five dollars I want the money or I would not 
trouble you I assure untill you are ready. And send me this and I 
am certain not to trouble you again untill you say the word I fear 
I will have to leave here if my wife dies I will not stay here two 
months I will sell everything I have and retire to some place and 
spend my days a hermitas I care for nothing after she goes. I have 
been advised to get one of the Conjuring doctors people think she 
has been Conjured asa last resort I have sent to North Carolina 
for aman celebrated for such things; She has spells and it takes all 
hands to rub her with mustard to bring life in her the blood stops 
circulation and Causes her to be in a lifeless state Since she was 
taken it has cost me no less than five hundred dollars in different 
ways and for different things but I do not care for money if I can 
save my wife. I wish you would answer this as soon as you can and 
send the money ... and I will not trouble you again untill you say 
the word My love to you and families and also to all who may ask 
of me If my wife should die the place will not do for me I am off 
to some desolate region to spend my life in a desolate way 


IT remain yours truly &c 

Peter Gooding 
PS. 
Send me the money and you will have good prayers offered for you 
.. [hope neither of you will ever be in the same fix with all you love 
in the world on the eve of being taken away from you as a last 
resort I am going to try a Conjuring Doctor 

Peter Gooding 


August 9th 1869 
Portsmouth Va 
Dear Arthur 


Your very kind favor has come to hand & I assure you it could not 
have come in a better time; I made mention to you about my wife 
being poisoned a lady came to see my wife while so sick and said 


my wife’s sickness resembled in every way hers when she was 
poisoned She Mrs. Flemming lay five months before any one 
found out what really ailed her this Conjuring doctor was in town 
at the time and came to see her he told her husband of her case 
and said he could cure her the husband very readily consented as 
all the doctors had pronounced her incurable; he gave her an 
ametic after ametic untill she threw up a Scorpion and a thing 
resembling a Crawfish and a little bag containing eggs very small 
I was after all I have heard led to try the experiment but did not 
believe much as I tried so much and all failed I had give up all 
hopes. Isent to Winton (sic) North Carolina for thisman McCrea 
who professes to cure all such cases and can tell if you were 
poisoned by looking at you The day I wrote you last that same 
night came down on the train ... he was carried to the room and 
the first sight pronounced her poisoned he went to work and the 
first thing he got out his herbs and made a tea and commenced 
giving She began to through up and the first thing was a frog was 
thrown up and the second [a] scorpion his head as green as grass 
and last of all a bag small but on opening it it contained little 
spiders the doctor said she would of lived untill that bag bursted 
and that would been about a month he thinks. She is now 
recovering her health again but owes her life to Mrs. Flemming 
who came to see her and was poisoned herself ... 


Let me hear from you & how all getting along. Iam not envious 
if I cannot do well myself I like to hear of others getting along 
Resply &c 
Peter Gooding 


Peter did not retire to “some desolate region.” He died in the city of 

Portsmouth where his will was probated on October 8, 1885. 
(Gooding’s administrator vs. Seaton, et al. 
Suspended #13a, 1860; FWB G2:20) 


KOK OK 


On May 15, 1869, the Alexandria Gazette published the following item: 


Mr. Amos Fox, of Fairfax C.H., has sent to this office nicely 
preserved in alcohol, a chicken with four well developed legs, 
which lived ninety-six hours after it was hatched. Fairfax Court 
House has long been remarkable for the unique specimens of 
humanity it has turned loose on the world, but this freak, together 
with the existence of another phenomenon there- a bull which 
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gives milk - are bran(d) new evidences that the spirit of revolution 
now abroad has invaded the natural history of that place. 


(Contributed by Edith M. Sprouse) 


Ok OK 


On January 15, 1870, a citizens action committee submitted a petition 
to the court in the following words: 


To The Worshipful County Court of Fairfax Co. 
Gentlemen - 

The constant thieving that has taken place in the Neighbor- 
hood of Alexandria and Cameron Run, has rendered it imperative 
that prompt steps should be taken to bring the perpetrators to 
justice. To this End it has been thought best to appoint Messrs 
Peter Pulman, D. W. Frobel, George Triplett, and G. Mason Jr. 
special constables, for the sole purpose to watch, arrest, and bring 
to justice these thieves, and Mr. Peter Pulman as Captain of a 
Patrol in accordance with the Statute, with the list of names of 
members of said Patrol that will be given you by the Secretary of 
the Cameron Mutual Protection Association who will hand you 
this - 

G. Mason, Jr.- 
I hope you will confirm these appointments and give our citizens 
all the means to protect their property that may be had within the 
bounds of the law. To said appointments I give my sanction as one 
of the justices for the County. 

Dan1 W. Lewis J. P. 

Samuel PulmanJ. P. 
Fairfax County January 15th 1870- 


Neighborhood Watch? 


(Cameron Mutual Protection Association folder, Fairfax Circuit Court 
Archives) 


ok OK OK 


In the fall of 1874, Felix Quander and his wife July were indicted “for 
an assault upon an officer in discharge of his office.” Here is what 
happened. Constable Charles Landstreet rode his horse to the 
Quander farm in Mount Vernon district to attach a cow for non- 
payment of taxes. Quander showed Landstreet a homestead exemp- 
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tion for his property, which Landstreet evidently ignored. Mrs. 
Quander stood in the cow pen with an axe in her hand and 


struck at the officer with the poll of it... the officer caught the axe 
and took it from her, at the same time drawing his pistol ... Felix 
Quander had not said a word to his wife - had not directed her to 
put the axe down. 


Landstreet left on foot, Mrs. Quander having released his horse. He 
returned with a posse in the evening and was greeted at the cow pen 
with notonlyan axe butalso with a pot of boiling water, a pile of stones, 
and a butcher knife in Mrs. Q’s hand. The posse arrested Felix, who 
was brought before a magistrate and fined $10. When asked why he 
did not admonish his wife, Felix explained that it would be of no use 
since she was deaf on cloudy days and could hear only a little on sunny 
days. 

(Term Papers Box 31, November-December 1874 

Commonwealth vs. Quander) 


OK OK 


Dranesville, Fairfax Co. Va. Sept. 29th 1877 
To Hon. Judge Sangster, 
Dear Sir: 

We the undersigned 
citizens of Dranesville and vicinity would respectfully petition your 
honor, to withhold license for the sale of alcoholic liquors in the 
village of Dranesville, a place long cursed with the evils and the 
horrors of the traffic. It has been for a series of years an unmitigated 
and intolerable nuisance under which we have long suffered. Since 
the W.& O.R.R. has been in operation there has been but little 
traveling on the pike and it can be of no accommodation to the 
traveling public, but a license is obtained simply to set up a neighbor- 
hood grogery, with all its attendant evils - obscenity, swearing, card 
playing, fighting and Sabbath breaking to the great annoyance of 
good citizens and the grief and mortification of parents, sisters and 
brothers. Any whiskey seller however debauched and infamous he 
may be, and however low may be his establishment, can meet the 
requirements of the law and produce two of his customers to testify as 
to the necessity of his establishment and the good character of his 
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house, when an entire community of the best citizens would testify to 


the contrary. 


Having briefly set forth our grievances we beg your honor not to 
outrage public sentiment here, by granting license for the sale of 
liquors, and your petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray, etc. 


John H. Hurst Augustine Watkins 
John T. Day Miss Jennie E. Smith 
R. F. Reed Mrs. E. J. Day 
Robert A. Bates Lemuel P. Smith 

W. B. Day Miss Bertie Hurst 

H. A. Crippen Miss V. L. Mobley 


Z. W. Anderson Mrs. Mary J. Roberson 
F. Converse Bridges Ellen Stanforth 


Wm. M. Veale Mrs. G. L. Farr 
Stephen D. Farr Mrs. A. V. Hurst 
John J. Parrott Mrs. Clementine Farr 
John B. Hurst John C. Dyer 

Frank R. Crippen —_ William Dyer 

W. T. Green Mrs. Rachel Dyer 

F. D. Farr Cy R. Saunders 

Sam] Coleman George W. Wenzel 


George W. Farr Wm. Jenkins 
George C. Wrenn Thomas D. Veale 


E. S. Bates Sanford Cockrill 
T. W. Hank Mary L. Jenkins 
Mrs. Lizzie Dulin Carrie M. Wenzel 
Mrs. E. P. Day Lizzie V. Jenkins 


Miss Roberta Day —_ Jno W. Jenkins 
Mrs.M.R. Mobley —_ William Parrott 


W. B. Mobley Richard R. Parrott 

R. C. Mahoney J. Parrott 

Mrs. Eliza Coleman Janet Parrott 

S. A. Coleman Miss Euphemia Parrott 
Henry Bicksler H. M. Coulter 

Enos Farr Mrs. Emily V. Farr 

J. W. Baker Mrs. A. E. Jones 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt Daniel L. Borden 
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James H. Poole 
Deniza J. Coulter 
McCarty Farr 

Mrs. DenizaJ. Milstead 
Mrs. M. E. Lowe 
Miss Mary E. Darr 
Beverley T. Havener 
Joseph E. Ankers 
Thomas H. Wiley 
Arthur E. Ankers 
Miss Ludie Lowe 
Miss Mattie Woods 
Emily H. Smith 

Mrs. Lucina P. Smith 
William T. Reed 
Mrs. Mary V. Reed 
Mrs. Leuvenia V. Crippen 
Wm. A. Van Deusen 
George Averill 

J. M. Averill 

Mrs. J. E. Farr 

Miss Z. L. Farr 

Harry Farr 

Miss R. M. Lowe 

Miss Rosa E. Farr 
Mrs. M. A. Farr 

Jno. H. Oliver 

Mrs. Mary D. Oliver 
Mrs. Ann V. Hurst 
Mrs. Docia A. Baker 
Mrs. A. P. Holliday 
Mrs. J. M. Borden 


J. W. Bowie J.W. Orrison C. J. Presgraves 


Emma F. Bicksler Richd Coleman J.B. Coleman 

E. Lloyd Miss Sarah A. Cockrill Mrs. Rebecca Alice Darr 
Miss Jennie Lloyd James W. Darr C. D. Joyce 

William H. Bates James S. Reid John H. Johnson 
Alfred Voorhs D.N. Gilbert 


(Petition File-Fairfax Circuit Court Archives) 


KOK 


The following item appeared in the Alexandria Gazette January 15, 1878: 


“Pursuant to public notice, a number of the citizens of Fairfax County 
assembled at the house of Charles Ballinger, near Collingwood, on 
Saturday last, January 12th, for the purposes of organizing a County 
Historical Society. 

Eben Mason, of Woodlawn, waschosen Presidentand W. H.Snowden, 
of Collingwood, was chosen Secretary. 

The President, on taking the chair, stated that the object of the 
organization was to encourage among our people a deeper interest for 
the collection and preservation of the many valuable fragments, both 
written and traditional, relating to times past of our immediate region, 
otherwise liable to be irretrievably lost. 

Acommittee of five, consisting of Eben Mason, W. H. Snowden, John 
Ballinger, Wm. Hunter, Jr., and Warrington Gillingham, was chosen to 
prepare suitable regulations for the government of the association and to 
report at next meeting. 

The society contemplates holding regular monthly meetings at some 
convenient place, hereafter to be determined, and the cordial coopera- 
tion of all persons having an interest in its objects is earnestly desired. 
Documents of every description - old manuscript letters, journals, genea- 
logical records, maps, drawings, pictures, etc., having a general historical 
interest, are solicited, which, when received by the society, will be duly 
noticed or published in its monthly transactions, and if offered as 
permanent donations will be carefully deposited and preserved in some 
public place, safe from destruction, and always accessible to the public 
under the society’s directions; and it is believed that with a hearty 
cooperation of everybody in the least imbued with an antiquarian spirit, 
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a collection of matter can be made in a very few years of exceeding great 
value to future historians and annalists. 

Lying neglected among the rubbish of garrets, lofts, offices, 
counting rooms, and store houses in old desks, boxes, trunks and 
barre’s, throughout our county, liable at any time to be destroyed by 
fire, are no doubt vast stores of historical materials, which their 
possessors, actuated by patriotism and a love of “olden time memo- 
ries” would doubtless willingly contribute for preservation in such a 
collection as that now contemplated by the founders of this society, 
who confidently look forward to the time when the properly directed 
energies of the inhabitants of all our region of country, representing 
every useful industry, shall make possible in the old “city of Alexan- 
dria,” the establishment ofa “grand museum,” richly representing the 
great departments of agriculture, mechanics, fine arts, anatomy, 
mineralogy, geology, paleontology, history, geography, and other 
kindred sciences. A museum that would daily offer to the inquirer in 
all these provinces of useful knowledge, wholesome information in a 
most convenient and attractive way, and luring the rising generation 
from the poisoning influences of theatres, traveling shows, circuses 
and other places, elevate their thoughts to objects of high import and 
lead them into paths of real advantage to themselves and to society at 
large. 

All persons who have a common interest in the promotion of the 
objects as above set forth are hereby requested to commence at once 
the work of collecting available materials, and to communicate with 
the “society” through the secretary. 

The next meeting will be held incidentally with the next monthly 
meeting of the Woodlawn Farmer’s Club, Saturday, February 16th, at 
the house of Samuel Pullman 

W. H. Snowden, Secretary 
(contributed by Edith M. Sprouse) 


KK 


In 1884, Fayette Parker of Loudoun County was accused of stealing a 
bull worth $20 from James M. Cook, a Fairfax County resident. The 
trial began on November 7 in Fairfax County court. Parker appeared 
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with six or eight witnesses of the said County of Loudoun who had 
been duly summoned to testify in his behalf- The trial was held in 
the said Court house by justices [J. R.] Taylor & Richard Johnson, 
the Attorney for the Commonwealth representing the prosecu- 
tion - While testimony for the prosecution was being heard the 
proceedings were interrupted by the loud & decided exclama- 
tions ofa friend of said Cook derogatory of the accused, & accused 
then perceived a strong feeling against him which led him to 
apprehend some trouble - The said Justices, although the testi- 
mony in favor of the accused was exceedingly strong, convicted 
accused & sentenced him to three months confinement in the 
County jail - He prayed & was allowed an appeal to the County 
Court. Immediately thereupon the person who had interrupted 
the trial as aforesaid approached the accused’s witnesses & ad- 
dressed them in abusive & insulting language and was restrained 
with difficulty from striking one of them with his cane - Outside of 
the Court house the prosecutor James Cook & his witness became 
violent & did not hesitate to attack said witnesses one of whom was 
struck from behind while standing about twenty feet from the 
porch of said building - Witnesses for the defense fearing a 
general assault made little or no resistance & tried to avoid further 
trouble - While they were standing in the turnpike preparing to 
leave the attack was renewed by the Cooks & one of said witnesses 
was beaten on the head & face until he was bruised & bleeding & 
actually in danger of being killed - such was the violence displayed 
that at the same time all the other of said witnesses were practically 
deprived of their liberty of speech & actions & put at the mercy of 
unchecked & ruffian lawlessness. Counsel for accused arriving at 
the scene of the latest attack denounced the conduct of the 
assailants and the Commonwealth’s Attorney & Justice Taylor 
being present demanded the arrest of the offenders but no arrests 
were made - The said Justice informed said counsel that it was 
useless to attempt to arrest the assailants as he could not com- 
mand the assistance of sufficient force to perform such a duty, 
thus confessing how completely the law is surrendered into the 
hands of the lawbreakers - Such was the experience of said 
witnesses that accused cannot now presume their attendance 
except perhaps by extraordinary & costly process - He believes 
that nothing short of attachments the expense of which he is not 
able to bear will secure their attendance & he is obviously in 
danger therefore of losing the opportunity to make proper 
answer to a charge which he alleges to be groundless - 


Parker asked for, and was granted, a change of venue to Loudoun 
County where he and his witnesses lived and where they would be in 
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less danger of intimidation. The trial was then continued at the 
February term of the Loudoun County Court. 

(Term Papers Box 41 

Sept - Dec 1884 

Commonwealth vs. Parker) 


In 1890, Dr. F. M. Brooks wrote an irate letter to the Fairfax County 
Board of Supervisors complaining that physicians were treated un- 
fairly by the Board. He wrote: 


Gentlemen! At a meeting of the Fairfax Co. Medical Society at 
Falls Church in May last a resolution was offered and carried “that 
Dr. Brooks be appointed a committee to confer with your Board 
and to protest against the unfair treatmentatyour hands in regard 
to the pay allowed us for attending paupers.” The physicians of 
this Co. are given orders to give the paupers all necessary medical 
attention while you pay us just what you choose and pay no regard 
whatever to our well known and standard fees - You put no 
limitation on your orders, except as to the number of visits, and 
we question your legal right to reduce our pay below what is 
charged to other parties under like circumstances ... You do not, 
so far as ] know, make a constant practice of cutting off from one 
quarter to one third of the pay of other classes of people having 
bills against the Co ... You allow the merchant to furnish the 
pauper with tobacco, an article not at all necessary to sustain life, 
and yet you are willing to keep from us what we justly earn. 


The letter continued in this vein for two more pages. Despite Dr. 
Brooks’ impassioned plea for equitable treatment, the Board, guard- 
ian of the public treasury, replied: 


Whereas the Board for years past has been paying certain fixed 
prices to Physicians for attending and rendering medical aid and 
attention to parties dependent on the county, and Whereas there 
has been no difficulty in securing such services for said prices paid 
by the Board - Therefore be it Resolved that we most respectfully 
decline to secure the services of the members of the medical 
association of Fairfax County at the published rates presented 
with their petition to this Board. 


(Medical Society folder, Fairfax Circuit Court Archives) 
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In July, 1930, the Fazrfax County Independent, a newspaper published in 
the old schoolhouse now the Fairfax Museum and Visitors Center, 
printed a poem bya local residentnamed Ada Walker entitled The Blow 
That Stunned The County. The poem concerns an incident that 
occurred five years previously involving two prominent men, both 
attorneys, one later to become a member of the Virginia legislature. 


It was the day before the Primary in a quiet country town; 

In the shadow of the courthouse with its great men looking down. 
A fight! A fight! The words rang sharp down the village street, 
And anxious men came running on swift and hurried feet— 


To find their “leading legal light” swaggering up and down, 
Hurling ugly epithets at a caller in the town. 

The “issue” was a vital one, the County funds had run 

Through many careless fingers until roads and schools had none. 


With taxes ever higher, taxpayers weary groan 
Of graft and greed and law disdained, 
Were fighting for their own. 


The caller was their candidate, a man of sterling worth— 

The other was a gentlemen of breeding and of birth; 

He was accorded all the deference that is due an honored name, 
Until he struck the coward’s blow that covered him with shame. 


That blow was two-fold in effect; 

It roused the people from their slumber 
And reduced a splendid family tree 

To a pile of worthless lumber. 


Now he comes before us seeking an office at our hands, 

Backed by a thirsty brotherhood on a slippery plank he stands. 
To defend our debtors with his fist was the error that he made. 
And a judgment that was then rendered has only just been paid. 
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With sequel that the man we sued is back on County pay 
And busily campaigning at fifteen “bucks” per day. 

If of this brand of politics you have not had your fill— 
Consult the County records and find out who paid the bill.— 


(Contributed by Malcolm L. Richardson) 
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Irvin L. Poole 

Ethel Comer Posey 


Nancy Morris Quinn 


Mr. & Mrs. Dennis Rabinovitz 
Mrs. Barclay K. Read 

Mrs. Joseph T. Rector 

Mr. Charles J. Reeder 
Annabelle L. Rhinehart 
Mr. Ernest Reisner 

Mary Beck Rich 

Betty Mae Richardson 

Mr. Malcolm L. Richardson 
Mr. R.N. Richardson 

Mrs. Constance Ring 

Hon. & Mrs. Charles Robb* 
Mr. Hugh Lee Robertson 
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Ruby L. Robertson 

Mrs. Mary L. Robeson* 

Mr. & Mrs. Palmer E. Robeson 
Mr. & Mrs. DeOrman Robey, Jr. 
Dorothy M. Robey 

Mrs. Carl Rose 

Mr. & Mrs. Murray Rose 
Albert B. Rosenbaum 

Dan & Donna Roy 

Mr. & Mrs. J. P. Roysdon 
Louise C. D. Ruskin 

Virginia deG. Russell 


A. Rutherford Sadtler 

John B. Sadtler 

Milburn P. Sanders 

Nelta A. Sanders 

Mrs. Rocco Sansone 

Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W. Schaaf* 
Nettie Schreiner-Yantis 

Mr. John Schroeder 

Mr. Donald A. Schuder 
Carl Schmitz 

Mr. William R. Scott* 

Mr. David V. Seaman 

Nellie Seegrist 

Martha U. Seeley 

Mr. John F. Seely 

Mr. & Mrs. Lenoard W. Seip 
Mr. John P. Shacochis 

Mrs. Richard Shands 

Evelyn O. Shannon 

Mr. Charles P. Shephard 
Michele M. Shoemaker 
David A. Shonerd 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert C. Shultz 
Mrs. Marion M. Slattery 
James B. Small 

Elizabeth Smith 

James W. Smith 

Mrs. Barbara N. Smith* 

Mr. & Mrs. James T. Smith 
Ms. Kathleen Smith 

Mrs. Stephen P. Smith, Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Henry Smoot 
Mr. & Mrs. John D. K. Smoot 
Mr. Michael A. Southwind 
Ruth L. Sparacio 

Mrs. James M. Sprouse 
Alvina H. Stewart 

Mrs. C. Meade Stull 


Mr. & Mrs. Mayo Stuntz** 
Mr. Vincent D. Sutphin 
Marie Marzano Swain 


John M. Taylor 

Mr. & Mrs. John W. Taylor 
Mr. Stephen A. H. Taylour* 
Mr. Phillip Terzian 

Herbert J. Thayer 

Ms. Barbara Thomason 
Hammond A. Thompson 
Kenneth M. Thompson 

Lucy Mackall Thompson 

Mr. & Mrs. Paul E. Thompson 
Pauline Tidman 

Mr. F, Lloyd Thrall 

Mrs. Paul D. Towner, III 

Mr. & Mrs. Joseph E. Trammell 
Mr. William E. Trible 
Caroline L. Triplett 

Mrs. William E. Triplett 

Mary C. Trueax 

Norman E. Tucker 


John C. Ulfelder 

Mrs. John D. VanWagoner 
Donald G. Vanness 

Mrs. Harriet E. Verzagt 
Natalie Triplett Vogan 
Robert B. Voight 

Jean P. Volz 

Mr. & Mrs. Mark Voytko 


Margaret D. Wahlen 

Mr. & Mrs. Randle Walden 

Mrs. Cyrus Talbot Walker 

Mrs. Claudette Ward 

Mr. & Mrs. George F. Warner* 
Mr. Robert C. Warner 

Mr. & Mrs. Bushrod Washington 
Evelyn Thompson West 

Mr. Bruce C. Wetherby 

Mr. John Weiler 

Miss Catharine L. White 

Mr. & Mrs. Daniel N. Whitenight 
Mr. Keith W. Willis 

Ms. Frances Willis 

Mrs. Walter Willis 

Gloria H. Wills 

Elizabeth R. Wilson 

Mrs. George W. Wise 


Mr. & Mrs. Denis Wood 
Rey. Raymond Fitzhugh Wrenn 
Melvin M. Wright 


Agnes S. Yore 
Larry Young 
Mr. & Mrs. William E. Youngs 


* Contributing 
** Sustaining 
(L) Life 
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